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ONE  of  the  most  inttMTsting  and  slnii>dtia>  events  eonneeted 
with  the  reeent  Bolivar  festivities  took  plaee  April  26  in 
the  Pan  Ameriean  I’nion,  in  the  olliee  of  the  Direetor  Gen¬ 
eral,  when  Dr.  Gil  Borj^es,  the  Venezuelan  minister  of  for¬ 
eign  relations,  in  the  name  and  stead  of  his  Government,  deeorated 
Direetor  (ieneral  Howe,  Dr.  Guillermo  A.  Sherwell,  juriseonsult  of 
the  United  States  seetion  of  the  Interameriean  High  ('ommission,  and 
Dr.  (\  E.  MeGuire,  assistant  seeretary  of  the  same  eommission,  with 
the  jewel  and  eollar  of  the  Order  of  Bolivar,  and  Assistant  Direetor 
Yanes  with  the  jewel  and  eollar  whieh  mark  his  promotion  from  the 
first  to  the  seeond  elass  of  the  Order  of  the  Liberator.  Miss  Helen  L. 
Brainerd,  seeretary  to  the  assistant  direetor,  was  presenteil  with  the 
Venezuelan  medal  of  puhlie  instruetion  in  reeognition  of  her  serviees 
in  the  eause  of  Hispanie-Ameriean  education. 

This  quietly  intimate  and  impressive  ceremony  was  witnesse<l  by 
the  members  and  holies  of  the  Venezuelan  eommission  and  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Pan  Ameriean  Union. 

Dr.  (Jil  Borges’s  remarks  on  this  occasion  were,  in  part,  as  follows: 

My  (iovernnuait  ha-s  insinielcd  luo  to  liestow  theso  doeoratioiis  upon  Itr.  Rowe, 
l>r.  Sh<T\v<“ll,  and  l>r.  Mrduire  as  tin*  hif;hi‘st  expression  of  its  appreeiation  of  the 
eminently  meritorious  service  whieh  tlaw  have  rendered  her.  My  (iovernment  also 
ilesires  that  this  decoration  may  1m*  an  endarin*:  i>ledtre  of  the  sympathetic  rt“<:ard 
which  my  country  entertains  towanl  ihost*  who  have  s  >  Generously  honored  her  in 
thoiiGht  and  dee<l. 

This  is  a  happy  day  for  me  the  day  when  nty  country  in  all  justice  homirs  the 
men  who  have  cons»“crated  their  li\  «*s  to  the  ideal  of  .\nu“rican  hrotherhixKl  and,  at  the 
same  time,  acknowledf’es  the  nation's  debt  of  firatitiuh*.  S<i  it  is  with  rejoieiiiG  in 
my  heart  that  I  place  on  your  lireast  this  jewel,  which  is  the  hieheBt  triluite  of  ]>rais<' 
and  a|>preciation  my  countrv<  an  hestow. 

.Vtl 


sutiilutioii, 
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.  by  tht  All 


ijtvHtriiphiral  8oci«>ty.  Hroaunay  at  lAOtb  8tr(*et.  Nfw  York 


UlSTKIlU  TH>N  OF  UTKAL  P()I*rLATlON  IN  MKXK’O. 


Itjp  rural  populution  of  Mpxicois  ulinost  entirely  uKrU'ulturul,  and  its  distribution  de}>ends,  therefore,  on  rainfall,  altitude,  and 
of  po{iulatioii  in  the  north  is  <lue  almost  entirely  to  laek  of  rain,  whit'h  is  generally  less  than  JOinehe^  (‘lO  em.). 
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Ill  you  nohleiiess  of  hoart  and  the  highest  (|ualitios  of  niiiid  an*  ('01111)1110(1.  I  >oo 
ill  I>r.  Rowo  the  .scholar  who  with  soroiio  hrow  onvisaiti's  a  world  of  idi^as.  in  whom  a 
spirit  (piick  to  understand  and  jiotent  to  create  is  united  to  that  streiiiith  of  will  which 
transforms  ideas  into  reality  and  thought  into  action.  In  l>r.  Sh(‘rwell  I  s(h‘  a  richly- 
endowed  nature,  in  which  the  li^dit  and  warmth  of  the  southern  imatrination  ijo  hand 
in  hand  with  the  sober  retlection  of  the  north;  a  mind  which  srathers  the  fruit-s  of 
ihousrht  to  sjiread  them  broadcast  in  a  limpid  and  .sonorous  style  which  has  the  force 
of  the  Eiifjlish  lan>rua‘.;e  and  the  isilish  of  the  Spanish— a  style  which  "ives  his  jirose 
the  serious  note  of  the  thinker  and  the  musical  note  of  the  dri'amer.  In  Mr.  Mctiuire 
I  see  a  mind  clear  and  jmre  as  the  mountain  immiI  amid  the  eternal  snows;  the  dewy 
freshness  of  a  life  devoted  to  .science  with  the  mystic  fervor  of  tliose  elect  souls  who 
are  cons(*crate(l  to  (bnl. 

My  (ioverniiKuit  has  instructed  me  also  to  bestow  ujioii  l>r.  l•’rancisco  .lavier  Yam's 
the  insisrnia  of  his  ])roniotioii  to  the  second  class  of  the  Order  of  the  I.ilii'rator.  This 
promotion  rewards  a  loii>;  career  of  honorable  service,  and  in  him  my  country  deco¬ 
rates  the  son  who  in  his  heart  has  cherislu'd  durins:  Ion*;  yi'ars  of  absence  a  loyalty  of 
affection  for  the  far-distant  land  of  his  birth  and  a  revi'rent  cult  of  her  national  "lory. 
.\Iy  country  confers  this  siiriial  honor  on  one  who,  by  his  inUn'rity,  has  honored  her, 
and  whose  iiitelliiieiice  has  conferred  ujmui  her  new  lust(.*r.  1  therefore  take  "reat 
pleasure  and  satLsfa'-tion  in  pla'-in"  this  jewel  on  a  brea-t  beneath  which  bi'ats  a  noble 
heart . 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPU- 
LATiON  IN  MEXICO'  V 


Ity  the  late  Si'mnkk  \V.  Ut  sHiMi. 

TIIK  manner  in  which  tlie  people  of  Me.xieo  are  (li.strihiited  is 
especially  instructive  hecause  it  exhihits  such  strikinf;  con¬ 
trasts.  A  densely  populated  plain  is  often  hordered  hy  an 
almost  uninhahited  re"ion  of  mountains.  In  the  dry  north 
a  section  sup|)lied  with  water  for  irrifration  may  have  100  people  per 
stpiare  kilometer,  while  an  adjacent  section,  etpially  Hat  and  fertile, 
hut  without  water  for  irri»;ation,  may  have  practically  no  permanent 
po|>ulation.  A};ain,  a  malarial  coastal  strip  is  usually  unoccupied 
save  for  a  few  stptalid  families  of  lisher  folk,  while  a  well-drained 
section  din*ctly  hack  of  it  is  densely  peopled.  The  causes  of  this 
per-uliar  distrihution  form  the  subject  of  this  article. 

The  charact<*risties  of  distrihution  appi'ar  most  ch'iirlv  when  the 
population  is  divided  into  rural  and  urban  classes.  If  a  town  contains 
a  |>o|)ulation  of  2,00(1  or  mor(‘  pi'isons  it  is  considi'red  urban,  for  in 
Mexico  such  a  [ilace  is  almost  sure  to  have  many  of  the  characti'iistics 
of  a  Latin  city  such  as  a  plaza  surroumh'd  by  at  least  a  few  (Govern¬ 
ment  huildin(;s,  and  a  lar<;e  church  and  an  important  market  place, 
and  perhaps  soim*  pavc'd  stri'cts.  .Mori'ovi'r,  in  towns  of  such  size  a 

1  Kepriiitufl  from  tfiu  fiwiirriipliHMl  ICuvimw  for  .\pril,  IICM,  hy  iIh*  Aitiuriuuii  <t<s»^r;iphiu.kl 

Sfjuioiy,  Itrotulway  lit  Om*  ||iiii<lr>*<l  atnl  N.*w  York 


MKXICO 

CITY  GROUPS 


POPUIATION  or  CITIES  I9l0 

•  200D-sa(ic  c  isonp-nooo 

•  SOOO-K)QOO  •2SOOC*»QOQ 

•  lOOOD-lSOOO  ■  o«tr  SOOQO 

•  M»>uiC<ty  47IOOQ 


('ourtiny  of  the  («cr>KraphicBi  Uevipw.  piihiiMhpfl  by  the  Ainrriran  (irovraphipal  Socipty.  Hroadaay  at  15ftth  Strppt.  Now  Vork. 

(iUOl  PINfi  OK  MKXK'AN  CITIKS. 

While  some  of  the  group  cities  in  Mexico,  notably  those  of  the  Laguna  group,  depend  upon  the  mines  for  their  growth  and  prosperity,  the  majority  are 
located  with  regard  to  agricultural  development,  rainfall,  waterways,  and  trade  facilities. 
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larijo  proportion  of  the  pcatple  airo  t‘n<ia<;(‘«l  in  trade  aind  transport, 
even  tlion<;li  tlie  business  may  be  on  a  simple  seade  and  be  founded 
purely  on  apieulture.  On  the  other  band,  a  oreaat  maijority  (»f  the 
plaees  of  less  than  2. OHO  ])ersons  are  rural  in  the  sense  that  they  eon- 
sist  lar<;ely  of  the  lauises  of  faarmers  who  j;o  out  to  the  fields  eaeb  day. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  differenees  between 
cities  ami  villaijies  in  Mexico  are  not  neairly  so  striking  as  in  the  Tnited 
States.  In  the  dry  parts  of  the  country  even  the  smallest  villafie  is 
like  a  city  in  bavinj;  the  adobe  bouses  adl  close  tofietber  without 
interveniiif;  yards  and  ‘lardens.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  wet  por¬ 
tions  of  Mexico  even  the  cities  often  resemble  over<;rown  villai};es. 
In  no  part,  however,  are  there  immy  persons  livin"  on  isolated  farms, 
as  is  common  with  us.  The  Mexieain  rural  population  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  vilhifiers.  Where  the  population  is  sparse  it  means 
that  the  villa};es  are  small  and  far  apart. 

Kaeh  of  the  two  kinds  (»f  population,  rural  and  urban,  is  illustratetl 
by  a  map  based  on  the  latest  census,  that  of  1010.*  The  maps  have 
he(‘n  carefully  compiled,  and  aside  from  the  imperfections  of  the 
census  itself  are  believed  to  he  accurate.  In  eompilinj;  the  rural  map 
the  partidos  or  counties  have  been  taken  as  the  unit.  The  population 
of  the  towns  has  in  each  ease  been  subtracted,  and  the  nund)er  of 
remainin};  inhabitants  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  for  determining 
the  population  per  s(|uare  kilometer.  In  the  city  map  the  size  of 
about  S.^0  towns  of  over  2,000  is  indieaited  by  the  size  and  character 
of  the  symbols.  In  eompilinf;  this  map  it  was  surprisin';  to  find  that 
no  more  than  alatut  000  of  these  towns  were  shown  on  any  sin<;le 
map,  altlnm^h  some  were  on  one  map  and  others  on  another. 

Not  only  is  the  rund  population  of  Mexico  almost  entirely  a<;rieul- 
tural,  hut  the  jaerimment  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country  must 
depend  on  af'rieulture,  in  spite  of  the  irnportamee  of  eertaiin  minerals. 
Indeed,  it  is  (piite  within  hounds  to  say  that  if  Mexico's  rund  problems 
were  settled  satisfactorily,  many  of  the  other  diflieulties  would  (piiekly 
adjust  thems(‘lves.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  pnthlem  it  is  necessary  to 
know  somethin';  of  the  distribution  »»f  the  rural  population.  This 
distribution  depcuids  larf;ely  on  rainhdl,  altitude,  and  relief  for 
th<*se  conditions  determine  the  success  and  intensity  of  farmin';. 

'I'he  most  strikin';  thinj;  shown  by  tin*  map  of  rural  population  is  the 
'•orHrast  between  tin*  very  sparsely  inhahit(*<l  country  districts  in  the 
northern  half  «tf  Mexico  and  the  densely  populated  south-central  part. 
The  chief  cause  for  this  (-((Utrast  is  rainfall.  In  the  north  there  are 
fewer  than  five  rural  itdiahitants  per  stpiare  kilometer  because  the 
rainfall  is  };eneraily  less  than  20  inches  (.jO  cm.),  which  is  insuflieiiuit 
to  water  ero|)s.  Kxee|)t  where  irrigation  is  practiced  or  mining;  is 

»  A  limp  shdwiii!'  lotal  |Hipiilalioii  <li>lril>iitiiiii  is  Riven  by  Jnse  Cdvamitiias  in  a  pnliliealiiin  nf  the  minis¬ 
try  of  aRrieiillnre  “  Varios  estnilios  eoinplementarios  ile  lasleyes  ayrarias,  Mexico, ”  I'JlI.  This  is  <leserit>e<l 
as  basfsl  on  the  iininieipio 'township);  t hi' s<-aie  is  approximately  1:  i:(,lll«Hit«i.  KPIT.  NkTK. 
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famed  on.  the  pfo|)lf  are  supported  hv  "razin'?.  In  the  extreme  north 
and  northwest,  wliere  the  rainfall  is  even  less  than  10  inches  (2.5  cm.), 
the  rural  {xipulation  is  less  than  one  person  per  scpiare  kilometer. 
Here  "raziii"  is  relatively  poor;  .some  parts,  indeed,  are  typical  deserts. 
This  most  sparsely  settled  portion  of  Mexico  has  about  the  same 
density  of  rural  population  as  our  Rocky  Mountain  .States,  while  the 
rest  of  the  northern  half  of  Me.xico  has  about  the  same  rural  density 
as  our  Racilie  States.  Because  of  the  searcity  of  isolated  farms  ami 
ranches,  however,  the  distanee  from  settlement  to  settlement  is 
"reater  than  in  the  correspomlin"  parts  of  the  United  .States. 

The  effect  of  rainfall  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  environs  of 
Monterrey,  where  a  local  increase  of  more  than  10  inches  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  eorrespondiii"  increase  of  rural  population  to  more  than 
10  per  s(juare  kilometer.  South  of  this  relatively  favored  section 
the  rainfall  diminishes  a  little  and  then  inereases  once  more.  The 
rural  population,  however,  does  not  respond  as  mi"ht  he  expected. 
The  fact  is  that,  althou"h  the  total  annual  rainfall  is  "reater  than  in 
the  north,  its  distribution  is  not  favorable;  nearly  all  of  the  rain  falls 
in  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  too  late  to  "ive  the  crops  a  "ood 
start.  Hence  "razin"  is  the  main  support  of  the  very  sparse  popula¬ 
tion,  and  southern  Nuevo  Ix'on  and  nearly  all  of  Tamaulipas  are 
included  in  the  section  bavin"  less  than  five  persons  per  scpiare 
kilometer. 

In  the  more  densely  populated  south-central  part  the  rainfall  ran"es 
from  IK  to  40  inches  or  more,  and  practically  all  comes  in  summer 
when  it  is  most  needed.  Here  erop  farmiii"  is  succe.ssful,  and  the 
rural  population  rises  to  over  20  persons  per  scpiare  kilometer,  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Mi«ldle  Atlantic  States  of  New  York,  New 
.jersey,  and  Rennsylvania — the  part  of  our  country  where  it  is  densest. 
In  certain  sections  where  a"riculture  is  especially  favored  important 
cities  have  "ntwn  up.  These  in  turn  have  made  it  easy  to  market 
erops  and  to  "et  relatively  hi"h  prices,  and  here  50  or  (iO  rural  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  even  more,  are  supported  by  each  scpiare  kilometer  a 
comlition  similar  to  that  existiii"  in  the  environs  of  our  own  hiffje 
cities,  ('ities  which  have  "rown  up  in  particularly  "ood  a"ricultural 
re"ions  and  which  are  surr<tunde«l  by  particularly  lar"e  rural  popula¬ 
tions  include  M<*xico  City,  Toluca.  Puebla,  Morelia,  Leon,  and 
(iuadalajara. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  increased  rainfall,  however,  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely,  for  there  may  he  too  much  rain.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  re"ions  where  the  rairt  is  distributed  throu"hout  most  of 
the  year,  as  in  southern  Mexi<'o.  instead  of  hein"  limit(‘d  to  a  sin"le 
season,  as  in  tlu*  cent(‘r  and  tiorth.  In  such  re"ions  a"rieultur(‘ 
becomes  extrenu'ly  'liflicult.  This  is  partly  Ix'cause  the  constant 
rnoisttire  h*aches  away  the  plant  foods  from  the  soil  so  rapidly  that 
one  or  two  crops  (wlu're  a  sin"h*  ty|)e  of  plant  is  cultivated)  exhaust 
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tlu‘  soil  unloss  fortilizors  aro  usod  abundantly  and  tho  subsoil  is  turnod 
up  by  (loop  plowin'; — both  very  diflicult  prooossos  for  an  inort  tropioal 
p(*oplo  with  littlo  onorj'v  and  littlo  (‘apital.  Tbo  difliculty  of  a<;ii- 
cidturo  in  tropical  rojji'tns  that  aro  constantly  wot  is  also  duo  in  part 
to  tho  rank  <;rowtb  of  nativo  vo«;otation  which  cbokos  tho  cultivatod 
'•rops.  In  thoso  sooininjrly  oontradiotory  statoinonts  lios  ono  of  tho 
most  notoworthy  charactoristics  of  tho  coj^otatiitn  in  tho  moistor 
tropical  rotrions — its  <;roat  diversity.  A  sin<;lo  spocios  doos  not  cover 
a  j;ivon  area  and  thus  draw  heavily  on  ono  or  two  special  constituents 
of  tho  soil,  hut  many  spocios  j'row  side  by  side  and  so  all  aro  able  to 
thrive.  Thus  tho  luxuriance  of  tropical  vo<;otation  can  ho  overcome 
only  by  extraordinary  onor<;y  on  tho  part  of  tho  individual,  whioh 
is  rare  in  Mexico,  or  else  by  cultivatin';  “  plantatioir  ’  crops 
such  as  su«;ar,  bananas,  rubber,  and  cacao.  Such  crops,  however, 
support  a  dense  ])opulation  only  when  they  aro  under  tho  constant 
supervision  of  mtrthorn  races  who  impetrt  food  in  exchange  for  the 
somiluxurios  or  raw  materials  raised  on  the  plantations.  Hence  the 
abundant  rains  and  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  Ion"  dry  season  in 
s(»uthern  Mexico  from  southern  Oaxaca  and  southern  Vera  (Vuz 
southward  and  eastward  cause  the  rural  population  to  he  as  scanty 
in  "oneral  as  in  the  dry  north. 

Alth(»u};h  rainfall  is  the  chief  fact<»r  in  contr'»llin<;  the  distribution 
of  the  rural  population,  its  influence  is  "reatly  modified  by  altitude. 
Not  only  does  altitude  affect  the  amount  and  to  some  decree  the 
seas(»nal  distribution  of  rainfall,  hut  it  modifies  the  temperature  and 
thus  not  only  chan"es  the  kind  of  crops  hut  alters  ttie  energy  with 
which  man  attacks  the  difliculties  of  nature. 

Within  hretad  regions  of  favorable  aIthou"h  variable  rainfall  the 
'lensity  of  rural  population  varies  with  varvin"  altitude.  This  is 
particularly  strikin';  in  a  zone  across  the  country  fnmi  Vera  ('ruz 
to  Manzanillii.  The  well-watered  (lulf  j)lains  are  so  little  above  sea 
level  that  their  temp(“rature  is  hi};h  and  dehilitatin".  M'treover,  the 
d(“nse  weeds  n'sp'tnd  t<»  the  heavy  rains,  while  the  warm  jungle  breeds 
«lisease-carrvin<;  moscpiitoes  and  other  insects  that  make  life  miserable. 
I’nder  thes<‘  c«mditions  tlie  rural  population  remains  s|)arse,  from  one 
t«»  five  [)ersons  p(‘r  s(|uar(*  kilom(‘t(‘r. 

As  the  altitude  increases  with  distanc«‘  from  tlu*  cojist,  tlie  tem- 
jierature  becomes  more  stimulatin';.  Tin*  rainfall  also  increases; 
hut.  because  of  the  relief,  the  thini  of  the  tlirca*  "nait  eotulitions  that 
control  the  (h'lisity  of  rural  |)opulation,  the  raiti  runs  off  ra|>idly 
from  the  slopes,  and  tlnu'e  is  no  uidnadthful  accumulation  of  tin* 
water  in  swamps  and  marshes.  With  tin*  increase  in  altitude  as 
one  apjnoaches  central  Mexico  the  rural  |)opidation  rises  from  to 
Id  and  then  from  Id  to  2d  |)ersons  per  s*|uare  kilometer  when  tin* 
hij;h  plateau  is  r(‘ached.  'I'lie  relatively  ilense  population  of  the 
central  plateau  results  almost  as^much  from  tin*  hi^h  altitinle  and 
its  stimidatiti"  tempeuat lire  as  from  the  favorable  rainfall. 
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Oil  the  western  eoast  as  a  whole  the  re<;u)ns  at  a  low  altitude 
immediately  horderini;  the  sea  (the  coastal  plain  is  very  narrow  or 
laekinj;  altofjether)  have  fewer  than  five  rural  inhabitants  per  scjuare 
kilometer.  As  the  altitude  increases  inland  the  density  of  population 
increases  to  20  per  sipiare  kilometer.  Almost  everywhere  the  higher 
densities  of  population  advance  toward  the  coast  or  retreat  from  it 
with  the  advance  and  retreat  of  the  higher  elevations.  Thus  a  hijjh 
plateau  approaches  the  coast  in  ('olima  Province  and  with  it  the 
population  line  of  10  per  scpiare  kilometer.  The  same  thinj;  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  Guerrero  plateau. 

Other  plateaus  are  equally  ptitent  in  supportinj;  a  comparatively 
dense  population.  The  Oaxaca  plateau,  almost  isolated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  central  plateau,  has  a  population  of  from  10  to  20 
or  more  per  scpiare  kilometer.  The  still  more  isolated  plateau  of 
Chiapas  supports  a  rural  density  of  10  and  over  per  scpiare  kilometer, 
while  all  the  bordering  lower  lands  are  less  densely  inhabited. 

An  exception  to  the  intluence  of  altitude  is  found  in  the  low  plains 
of  Yucatan.  Although  the  temperature  is  as  debilitating  as  in  the 
other  lowlands,  much  of  the  northern  half  of  Yucatan  contains  a 
rural  population  of  over  five  to  the  sipiare  kilometer,  and  in  about 
one-sixth  of  the  State  the  density  is  over  10.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  relative  drvne.ss  of  the  coastal  region  and  especially  in  the 
sharply  defined  dry  season  and  the  free  circulation  (*f  the  air  under 
the  full  exp»»sure  to  the  trade  winds.  These  conditions  give  northern 
Yucatan  another  advantage,  for  they  favor  the  growth  of  sisal. 
The  region  is  so  well  suited  to  this  fiber,  which  is  so  much  needed  for 
hinder  twine  in  the  United  States,  that  modern  enterprise  has  gone 
in  and  helped  to  increase  the  unusually  large  rural  population  which 
existed  here  even  before  the  fiber  was  raise*!  for  expt*rt.  Bev(*nd  the 
relatively  dry  and  favored  area  given  over  to  sisal  in  the  Yucatan 
peninsula,  the  constant  rains  aiul  dense  jungle  cause  the. low  plain 
to  he  an  undeveloped  wilderness  in  which  roams  a  very  spaise  and 
wild  Indian  population. 

In  Me.xico,  as  elsewhere,  the  level  lands  teml  to  support  the  largest 
rural  population  because  of  the  usual  asso*-iati«)n  *tf  fine  fertile  soil 
and  (he  ease  of  tillage  and  transportation.  Yet.  as  we  have  seen  in 
both  northern  and  south»*rn  Mexi«‘o.  if  rainfall  is  not  favorable  the 
plains  must  go  almost  unused,  except  perhaps  for  grazing.  Or  if 
the  altitude  is  unfavorable,  as  in  the  Gulf  coastal  plain,  the  density 
«>f  rural  population  is  low.  In  s»»uth-central  Mexic«*.  however,  all 
thriM*  ehunents — rainfall,  altitude,  and  relief — are  favorable  »»ver 
broad  ar»*as;  and  the  conklunation  |)ro«luces  Mexic**'s  tlensest  popu¬ 
lation. 

h(*t  us  consider  unfavorahh*  r»'li(*f.  Kugged  lamls  generally  have 
<-ottrse  soil,  phiwing  is  troublesome,  and  gullying  is  rapitl.  Farming 
is  c«>rr(‘spontiingly  anluoiis,  and  the  transportation  liifiiculties  in  the 
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way  of  in  irkotin*;  surplus  products  arc  apt  to  he  even  more  diseoura"- 
inj;.  The  hest  illustration  comes  from  the  Sierra  Madre  Occidental. 
From  southeastern  Sonora  across  Sinaloa  and  Duraiifio  to  central 
Tepie  hoth  rainfall  and  altitude  are  favorable  for  a  "ood  rural  popu¬ 
lation,  hut  relief  is  unfavorahle.  The  density  of  rural  population  is 
between  one  and  five  per  scjuare  kilometer,  and  in  one  section  west 
of  the  city  of  Duranjjo  falls  even  below  one  per  scpiare  kilometer. 
An  important  part  of  this  population  is  enpiged  in  mininj;.  Another 
e.xample  is  in  southern  ('hiapas.  where  the  rujifjed  cordillera  supports 
only  a  mea<:er  rural  population:  hut.  thoujrh  the  altitiule  is  here 
favorable,  the  rainfall  may  he  too  heavy. 

Ku«;<:edness  is  a  contributin';  cause  of  the  low  density  of  population 
alon*;  the  western  coast,  for  here  the  land  heoins  to  rise  almost 
directly  from  the  shore  and  soon  becomes  a  maze  of  valley’s  and  ra¬ 
vines.  It  mifrht  he  thou<;ht  that  the  eastern  escarpment  risinj;  to  the 
plateau  from  the  inner  ed‘;e  of  the  Gulf  coastal  plain  would  also  he 
ru‘;<;ed  enou<;h  to  keep  down  the  rural  population.  Such  is  the  case 
in  part:  hut  here  even  in  the  wildest  sections  are  scattered  innuiner- 
ahle  pockets,  parks,  and  valley  floors,  and  these  under  favorable 
conditions  of  rainfall  are  ideal  for  corn,  fruits,  and  especially  coffee. 
These  favored  spots  counterbalance  the  influence  of  a  generally  ruj;- 
"ed  topo‘;raphy  and  hrin<;  up  the  average  density  of  rural  population 
to  10  or  20  per  s(juare  kilometer  and  even  hi‘;her. 

As  an  almost  purely  a<;ricultural  country,  Me.xico  lacks  the  numer¬ 
ous  larf'c  cities  that  are  characteristic  of  countries  where  mannfac- 
turin"  is  important.  The  population  is  one-sixth  as  lart;e  as  that  of 
the  United  States,  hut  the  ratio  of  cities  is  much  less.  In  1910  of 
cities  havin';  over  10,000  population,  Mexieo  had  only  (iS,  while  the 
United  States  had  601,  a  ratio  of  one  to  nine.  In  the  same  year  the 
United  States  had  oO  cities  exceedin';  100,000  inhabitants  (ei‘;ht  of 
these  over  .500,000)  while  Mexico  had  only  two,  the  capital  (471,000) 
and  Guadalajara  (119,000). 

The  important  cities  of  Mexico  are  sustained  chiefly  by  trade  and 
not  by  manufacturin';.  Their  most  strikin';  characteristic  is  that 
they  are  market  places  where  the  surroundin';  agricultural  population 
buys  and  sells. 

When  it  comes  to  the  small  center  with  several  huiulred  or  a  few 
thousand  people,  Mexico  has  a  larj;er  share  in  proportion  to  the  total 
population  than  the  United  States.  This  is  the  normal  tendency  in 
an  af;ricultural  re«;ion,  as  may  he  seen  in  States  like  Iowa,  for  the 
farmer  needs  a  small  market  near  at  hand.  The  tendency  to  con<;rc- 
j;ate  in  small  towns  has  doubtless  also  been  much  increased  h}'  the 
';eneral  insecurity  that  has  characterized  Mexico  for  many  centuries. 
When  small  hands  of  robbers  are  abroad  a  compaet  commnnity  f;ives  a 
fe<“linj;  of  protection,  even  thou<;h  it  entails  hardship  upon  the  farmers 
who  have  to  travel  several  miles  to  and  from  their  farms.  The  ten- 
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(l(*ncv  ft»r  tlu*  people  to  eonfjrejiate  in  small  eenters  rather  than  live 
on  isolated  farms  is  also  due  in  lar<;e  measure  to  the  water  supply, 
in  the  north  permanent  supplies  of  water  are  so  scarce  that  all  the 
families  of  a  considerahle  rej^ion  must  con^repite  at  (UU*  spot.  Even 
in  the  central  plateau  the  lonj;  dry  season  in  winter  causes  all  the 
minor  .sources  of  water  to  dry  up.  so  that  the  farmer  can  not  depend 
on  springs  or  wells  on  his  own  land.  Hence  the  Mexican,  even  when 
he  is  a  farmer,  {Generally  lives  in  what  may  he  called  a  center  of  popu¬ 
lation.  Sometimes  the  center  takes  the  form  of  an  hacienda  or  plan¬ 
tation  headcpiarters,  hut  usually  it  is  a  villafje. 

The  accompanyin<;  map  shows  the  Mexican  cities  in  their  natural 
jiroupinj;.  The  cities  themselves  fall  into  the  followinj;  classes,  di.s- 
tinffuished  hy  symbols:  ('lass  1,  Mexico  ('ity,  population  471,000; 
class  2,  population  from  .70,000  to  12.7,000;  class  3,  population  from 
2.7,000  to  .70.000;  class  4,  population  from  1.7,000  to  2.7,000;  class  .7, 
po{>ulation  from  10,000  to  1.7,000;  class  0,  population  from  .7,000  to 
10,000;  class  7,  population  from  2,000  to  .7,000. 

To  all  students  of  Mexico  the  capital  looms  larjje.  It  rightly  takes 
on  great  importance  when  compared  with  other  Mexican  cities,  hut 
it  falls  down  when  studied  in  relation  to  cities  in  other  countries. 
Among  American  cities  Buffalo,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  rank 
well  above  it.  Moreover,  so  many  of  the  dwellers  in  the  capital  live 
in  adobe  huts  of  one  or  two  rooms,  and  so  few  re(juire  space  in  oHice 
buildings  as  well  as  in  homes,  that  the  city  makes  less  impression  than 
its  size  would  warrant. 

Of  the  other  large  cities,  Ciuadalajara  ranks  with  Trenton,  Puebla 
with  Tacoma.  Monterrey  with  St.  .loseph.  Mo.,  San  Luis  Potosi  with 
('harleston,  S.  ('.,  Merida  with  Xew  ('astle,  Pa.,  Leon  with  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Veracruz  with  Kalamaz(K>,  Aguascalientes  with  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  Morelia  with  Superior,  Wis.,  and  ('hihuahua  with  San  .lose, 
('al.  This  comparison  includes  the  11  largest  Mexican  cities.^  To 
carry  the  comparison  further  would  involve  the  use  of  American 
cities  .so  small  that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  would  he  widely 
known. 

The  most  strikirig  feature  <tf  the  city  map  is  the  concentration  of 
cities,  both  large  and  small,  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  country 
»»n  the  high  Mexican  plateau.^  An  egg-shaped  area  whose  larger  end 
is  at  (lUadalajara  and  San  Luis  Potosi  and  whose  longer  axis  extends 
from  those  j-ities  to  Oaxaca  would  take  in  the  region  where  cities  are 
most  numerous.  This  is  the  real  Mexico,  the  place  where  the  rural 
|>opulation  is  densest  and  hence  where  the  cities  grow  largest.  Al¬ 
though  it  occupies  only  a  sixlh  of  the  eountry,  it  contains  more  than 

*  111  I  ho  ('ompiiriMiii  lii'iircs  for  I  ho  I'liiiuU  Slalos  iiro  luroriiiiip  to  I  ho  liUli  wiisiis:  for  Mo\ioo,  1910  (ihoro 
Im'iii)!  no  lator  t^onsus  and  no  oflioio!  ostininto).  Moxioan  oilios  iiro  of  iniioh  slowor  growth  than  oitios  of 
Iho  rniltxl  Stal«.M. 

•  Coniptiro  I’rof.  Joflorson’s  map  showinc  tho  situation  of  Moxioan  oitios  in  rolation  to  the  .‘i.ono-fool  con¬ 
tour  lino,  Hull.  Amor.  Ooonr.  Six-.,  Vol.  40,  1914,  p.  4117. 
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two-tilirds  of  the  eities  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  tlie  total  population. 
Altitude,  water  supply,  ami  soil  are  the  chief  fav’orin^  factors.  The 
altitude  lowers  the  temperature  to  a  deforce  more  favorable  for  work 
than  in  the  lowlands,  while  it  yet  remains  hijih  enoufjh  to  raise  some 
crops  profitably  not  only  in  summer,  hut  even  in  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  provided  there  is  water.  The  water  supply  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  irri<;ation  water  from  rivers  and  wells  is  adecjuate  in  general. 
The  soil  in  the  level  areas  is  deep  and  of  high  natural  fertility,  (juite 
unlike  the  depleted  soil  of  the  far  wetter  southern  lowlands. 

While  a  detailed  study  of  individual  cities  is  not  appropriate  in  this 
article,  it  will  he  helpful  to  divide  the  cities  of  Mexico  into  groups 
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according  to  their  geographical  location.  South-<*entral  Mexico  con¬ 
tains  17  such  groups  as  follows: 

Ten  central  plateau  (fraups:  (1)  Mexico  ('ity, (2)  Puebla,  (J)  Toluca, 
(4)  El  Oro,  (5)  Pachuca,  (fi)  (luanajuato,  (7)  Michoacan,  (S)  Jalisco, 

(9)  San  Luis  Potosi,  (10)  Kio  Verde. 

Three  eastern  CfHist  escarpment  r/roaps:  (11)  Soulh(*rn  part  of  Tamesi- 
Panuco,  (12)  V(*ra  ('ruz,  (13)  J’apaloapam. 

Three  vestern  coast  escarpment  ;iroaps:  (14)  Oaxaca,  (15)  Mexcala, 

(10)  Morelos. 

One  isolated  plateau  proa p:  (17)  (luerrero. 

The  groups  an;  separated  from  one  another  either  by  mountains, 
such  as  those  ln-tween  the  M<*xico  Oity  group  and  the  Puebla  grojip; 
by  rugg<Ml  valh'vs,  as  between  the  (iuerr«*ro  |)lateuu  group  and  the 
.M«)reh*s  escarfunent  group;  or  by  arid  stretches  in  which  water  is  not 
available  for  irrigation,  as  hedween  the  San  Luis  Potosi  group  ami 
surrounding  groups. 
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Oiu*  of  the  most  interesting  ami  important  differenees  among  the 
larger  plateau  groups  is  the  present  rate  of  growth.  This  probably 
depends  in  considerable  measure  upon  the  relative  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  Guanajuato  plateau  group  and  the  Mexico  City  group  serve  as 
examples.  Around  the  former  the  soil  is  highly  fertile  because  of 
good  climate  and  favorable  chemical  composition.  Moreover,  although 
the  region  was  densely  populated  in  ancient  times,  it  has  not  been 
intensively  farmed  in  recent  generations  as  has  the  region  near  Mexico 
('ity.  When  Cortez  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico  he  found  the  Aztecs 
cultivating  it,  and  since  then  cultivation  has  been  continuous  without 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  The  growth  of  cities  on  the  Guanajuato 
plateau  is  rapid,  while  on  the  Mexico  City  plateau  it  is  almost  station¬ 
ary,  aside  from  the  inlluence  of  the  capital.  Already  the  Guanajuato 
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plateau  has  12  cities  of  the  fifth  rank  or  higher — that  is.  with  over 
10, 000  inhabitants — while  the  Mexico  City  plateau  has  only  7.  .Vll 
of  tlu'se  except  one  are  so  closely  huddled  about  the  capital  that  they 
seem  to  he  sustained  more  by  its  inlluence  than  by  the  resources  of  the 
surrounding  country.  \t  present,  however,  cities  or  towns  of  the 
lowest  ranks,  with  2,000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  are  more  numerous 
ami  in  more  compact  groups  in  the  Mexico  City  plateau  than  in  the 
Guanajuato  plateau.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  good  rainfall.  In 
the  Guanajuato  plateau,  on  the  other  haml,  there  are  certain  sections 
where  the  need- of  irrigation  prevents  the  growth  of  cities  unless  an 
artitieial  sup|)ly  of  water  is  available  to  supplement  the  rainfall. 

In  the  Puebla  group  the  •■inlluence  of  gootl  farming  comlitions  is 
evident  from  the  rather  even  distribution  of  many  minor  cities,  while 
the  inlluenee  of  general  prosperity  appears  in  the  development  of  the 
city  of  Puebla.  'Phat  city,  however,  like  Mexico  (’ity,  has  grown  far 
4.'iS)IB— 21— Hull.  6 - 2 
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larger  than  the  eoiulitions  (»f  the  immediate  environs  would  justify 
and  has  become  the  third  city  of  the  country.  This  rank  is  due 
partly  to  the  religious  importance  of  Puebla  in  Aztec  and  colonial 
times,  partly  to  the  recent  introduction  of  manufacturing,  t‘specially 
cotton,  and  still  more  to  the  help  of  direct  railway  communication 
with  three  important  regions — (1)  Mexico  (’ity  on  the  northwest, 
(2)  Vera  (Vuz  on  the  east,  and  (3)  Oaxaca  on  the  south. 

Turning  now  to  the  minor  groups  on  the  plateau,  the  Toluca  and 
K1  Oro  groups  are  almost  continuous  with  the  Mexico  Pity  group  and 
have  similar  plateau  conditions.  The  Michoacan  and  Jalisco  groups 
are  favored  agriculturally  like  the  Guanajuato  group,  hut  they  suffer 
from  insufficient  transportation.  Both  have  only  the  blind  ends  of 
railway  systems  and  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  through  routes. 


A  VIKW  OF  MOKKI.IA  LOOKIXC:  NOKTHKAST  FROM  TMK  CATII KDUA I.  TOWKK. 

In  this  r(*spect  tlu*y  contrast  strikingly  with  the  Puebla  group.  The 
Guerrero  group,  however,  is  still  less  favored,  being  the  most  isolated 
of  tlu*  plateau  groups.  It  is  cut  off  on  all  sides  by  valleys  and  has  no 
railway  connections.  It  is  no  w<»nder  that  it  lacks  <Mties  above  the 
sixth  rank,  none  having  ov<*r  10, 000  inhabitants. 

Not  all  «»f  the  plateaiu  groups  are  d(*pendent  pritnarily  upon  farm¬ 
ing.  The  Pa<-huca  and  San  Luis  Potosi  groups  are  su()ported  princi¬ 
pally  by  miiu's.  Both  are  located  in  almost  the  dri(*st  stretch  (»f 
south-central  Mexico,  where  farming  is  impossihh*  exc(*|)t  by  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  limit(‘d  hy  a  small  supply  of  riv(‘r  and  W(‘ll  water. 
But  nature  has  endowed  the  adjaci'iit  hills  with  de|)osits  of  pn*cious 
metals  so  that  the  small  groups  of  cities  an*  well  sustaiiu'd.  Kach 
carries  on  a  lively  trade*  with  tlu*  mining  camps  aiul  sm<*lts  a  gr(*at 
*l(*al  of  on*. 

'I'lu*  Kio  V(*nh*  group,  tlu*  n*maining  plat(*au  group  inchuh*d  in  tlu* 
p(*(>ulous  c(*ntral  [>lat«*au,  is  <-lose*ly  ass<»ciat<*d  with  tlu*  valh*y  whose* 
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name  it  boars.  It  makes  use  of  its  waters  for  irrigation  and  enjoys 
the  easy  means  of  transportation  whieh  tlie  valley  affords  in  this 
rou};h  rejjion. 

One  of  the  most  interestinji  aspeets  of  the  "rowth  of  eities  in  Mexieo 
is  the  influenee  of  the  esearpments  that  intervene  between  the  low 
eoast  lands  and  the  hifih  plateaus  and  mountains  of  the  interior.  At 
first  thou{;ht,  a  rugged  esearpment  would  seem  to  repel  eity  growth, 
hut  between  the  stern  inhospitable  ridges  are  many  smiling,  flat- 
floored  valleys  and  coves.  These  open  stretches  have  the  advantages 
of  the  plateaus  in  their  stimulating  altitudes  and  <leep  soil.  More¬ 
over,  their  position  either  gives  them  a  good  rainfall,  or.  failing  this, 
they  are  well  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation,  since  they  lie  along 
streams  that  rise  in  the  plateau. 


A  CKSKHAl.  VIKW  OK  U KUMOSI  1,1,0. 


Irrigation  is  of  no  great  moment  in  the  Vera  ('ruz  section  of  the 
esearpment.  because  there  the  rainfall  is  suliieient  for  the  needs  of 
the  farmer,  hut  elsewhere  it  is  of  prime  importance.  In  fact,  in  the 
•  Irier  sections,  such  as  the  northern  part  of  the  esearpment  on  both 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  the  eities  have  a  eharaeteristie  loca¬ 
tion  in  that  portion  of  the  river’s  course  where  the  volume  is  greatest; 
that  is.  just  Indore  it  begins  to  ilwindle  through  evaporation  and 
absorption.  So  nairow  are  these  favorable  limits  that  in  many  eases 
only  one  city  (iiuls  room  along  each  stream.  This  accounts  for  the 
line  of  isolated  eities  along  most  of  the  western  escarpment. 

Not  only  the  location  hut  the  size  of  the  esearpment  eities  depends 
on  the  water  sup|)ly.  .\  I'lose  inspection  of  a  drainage  map  shows 
that  the  larg«*r  esi-arpment  eities  in  the  dry  sections  are  on  the  larger 
rivers.  'I'hus  llermosillo  ami  ('iiliai'an,  two  eities  of  the  lifth  rank 
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(10,0()()-lo,000),  which  is  lar"c  for  that  part  of  the  country,  are 
located  upon  two  of  the  lar<;est  rivers  of  the  western  coast,  while 
the  seventh-rank  towns  are  on  small  streams.  Such  a  relation,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  apply  to  the  Kio  Grande  de  Santiajjo  farther  south 
since  it  Hows  through  a  region  of  abundant  rains. 

By  far  the  most  important  section  of  the  escarpment,  as  the  map 
clearly  shows,  is  that  which  contains  the  Vera  ('ruz  "roup  of  cities, 
including  Orizaba,  Jalapa,  ('ordoha,  and  Teziutlan.  This  group  has 
all  the  advantages  that  have  been  enumerated  for  escarpment  cities 
in  general,  and,  in  addition,  an  abundant  rainfall  and  unusually  good 
transportation,  since  the  cities  lie  on  routes  from  Vera  ('ruz  and 
other  points  on  the  coastal  plain  to  Puebla  and  Mexico  City. 

The  San  Juan  escarpment  group  (IS)  stands  next  to  the  Vera  Cruz 
group  in  importance.  Monterrey  and  Saltillo  are  its  chief  cities.  It 
is  given  the  name  San  Juan  because  the  San  Juan  River  system  is  the 
dominating  factor.  The  special  advantage  of  the  two  chief  cities  is 
that  they  are  important  railway  centers  on  the  shortest  and  best 
route  from  the  United  States  to  the  Mexican  plateau. 

I'o  the  south  of  the  San  Juan  group  comes  the  escarpment  city  of 
Victoria  on  the  Rio  .Soto  la  Marina.  Then  comes  a  group  of  unim¬ 
portant  cities  scattered  over  a  large  area  that  is  associated  with  the 
'I'amesi  and  Panuco  Rivers,  chiefly  with  the  latter.  This  group 
promises  t()  gr()W  rapidly  in  importance  with  the  rise  of  Tampico. 

.South  of  the  Vera  Cruz  group  the  escarpment  swings  around  the 
side  of  the  plat(‘au  and  lutlds  three*  groups  of  cities  the  small  Papa- 
loapam  group,  associated  with  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  system 
of  that  naim*;  the  scraggly  group,  associated  in  the  main  with  the 
headwaters  of  the*  Me*xcala  River;  and  the  hollow  group  in  the 
Province  of  Mon*los.  Only  the*  last  holds  a  fifth-rank  city  -('uerna- 
vaca.  This  seems  to  owe  its  irnpeu'tance  to  the*  close  proximity  of 
the  densely  populated  plat(‘au  groups.  Most  of  the  “cities”  are  of 
the  lowest  rank,  and  ev«*n  these  are  scattered.  The  unimportance 
of  thes<*  thre<‘  groups,  as  comparc'd  with  tin*  plat<‘au  groups,  is  due 
(•hiefly  to  inad(‘<|Uate  transportation  facilities.  The  f(*w  railroads 
that  enter  the  gnaips  (*nd  blindly  within  th(*m,  except  otie  which 
goes  on  to  Oaxaca  to  a  like  end. 

West  of  Mon'los  the  escarpnu'nt  gr«»up  thins  to  a  s<*anty  line  of 
towns  of  tin*  lowest  rank.  J'ln*  reascui  is  obvious.  No  railroad 
penetrat«*s  the  secti<»n.  and  trade  carried  on  along  mule  trails  does 
not  suffice  to  <h‘velop  cities  of  importance. 

Wherj  tin*  <*scarpm«*nt  line  r(*acln‘s  the  railway  that  runs  from 
Manzanillo  to  the  interior  it  (‘xpands  to  iix'lude  a  small  group  of 
cities  with  ('olima,  a  <*ity  of  fourth  rank,  as  the  nucleus.  It  expands, 
to(*,  a  litth*  to  the  northwest  to  iticlude  the  group  <*ent»*re«l  about 
.\utlan  (H>).  Here  the  terrain  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  detache«l 
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j)liit('au  as  much  as  an  escarpment.  Surprisin<;  as  it  may  seem,  the 
petrt  of  Manzanillo  (l,.j()3)  is  too  small  to  appear  on  the  map,  even 
thoufih  it  is  a  railway  terminal.  Northwest  of  Autlan  the  esearpment 
cities  form  merely  a  thin  line  for  SCO  miles  to  Ilermosillo  beyond 
which  the  escarpment  ceases  to  e.xist. 

As  mifiht  he  expected,  the  desert  cities  of  Mexico  are  ^rouped 
accordinfi  to  river  systems,  water  hein"  the  prime  factor.  Water  is 
so  scarce,  however,  that  irrigation  is  limited.  Although  ranches  are 
widely  distributed  over  the  whole  region,  it  usually  happens  that  the 
main  dependence  for  the  food  supply  is  placed  upon  a  distant  region 
like  south-central  Mexico  or  the  United  States.  The  cities  are  sus¬ 
tained  by  trade  in  these  commodities  with  the  surrounding  mining 
camps  and  ranches  and  by  transportation  and  industries  related  to 
minerals  and  cattle.  This  explains  how  such  towns  can  grow  up  in 
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regions  where  there  is  almost  no  ptipulation  outside  them,  as  appeal's 
on  the  map  of  rural  population. 

The  Kio  ('onchos  group  (20)  lies  along  the  Rio  Uonchos,  the  first 
large  river  system  in  Mexico  south  of  the  United  States  bonier. 
Numerous  tributaries  rise  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Occidental  and  flowing  to  the  northeast  unite  to  form  the  trunk 
stream  which  (Uiipties  into  the  Kio  (Irande  near  Presidio.  As  the 
main  streams  (lows  across  the  <lrv  sandy  ilesert  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Province  of  ('hihuahua  it  ilwindles  greatly  and  in  tlry  seasons 
ilisappears  altogether.  Hence  we  find  no  cities  along  this  portion  of 
the  I'ourse;  they  are  all  located  on  tributaries  that  are  small,  but 
perennial. 

('hihuahua,  on  the  ('hubiscar  tributary,  is  the  lion  of  the  group. 
With  the  dammed-up  waters  of  the  ('hubiscar  the  city  is  well  supplied 
for  washing  and  drinking  purposes  and  can  carry  on  some  irrigation. 
Rut  the  main  support  of  the  city  is  traile  with  the  highly  successful 
mines  in  tin*  vicinitv  and  the  ranches  of  the  rich  grazing  lands  to  the 
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west.  This  trade  is  facilitated  hy  two  important  railways,  one  being 
the  main  line  from  El  Paso  to  central  Mexico.  Parral,  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  group,  is  the  counterpart  of  its  northern  a.s.sociate 
in  relation  to  ranches  and  mines,  hut,  being  on  a  branch  of  the  main 
railway,  it  is  handicapped  in  transportation. 

The  Laguna  group  (21)  is  located  partly  in  a  bnaid  basin,  known  as 
the  Laguna  District,  and  partly  along  the  two  chief  rivers  that 
empty  into  the  basin,  the  Rio  Xazas  from  the  southwest  and  the  Rio 
de  Nieves  (or  Aguanaval)  from  the  south.  On  the  western  edge  of 
the  basin  is  Torreon,  with  two  important  suburbs,  Gomez  Palacio  on 
the  northwest  for  manufacturing  and  Lerdo  on  the  west  for  the  better 
class  residences.  These  three  form  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  group. 

Because  of  a  good  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  and  because  the  flat 
floor  of  the  basin  (an  old  lake  bottom)  is  ideal  for  water  distribution, 
farming  is  more  successful  than  in  connection  with  any  other  desert 
group.  Two  products  stand  out  notably — cotton  and  wheat.  The 
Laguna  district  is  Mexico’s  chief  cotton  section,  and  more  wheat  is 
raised  there  than  is  needed  locally.  All  other  food  products,  however, 
are  imported.  The  Laguna  group  of  cities,  therefore,  thrives  on 
trade  in  cotton,  wheat,  imported  foodstuffs,  and  the  products  of 
neighboring  mines.  A  local  plexus  of  railroads  cares  for  the  needs  of 
the  basin,  and  it  is  connected  with  outside  sections  by  railways 
running  .south  to  the  Mexi<'an  plateau,  east  to  Monterrey,  northwest 
to  El  Paso,  and  southwest  to  Durango. 

All  the  other  groups  of  the  northern  deserts  and  arid  lands  are* 
based  primarily  on  minerals;  the  coal  group  is  centered  around  the 
Sabinas  basin;  the  iron  group  around  Salinas  Hidalgo;  the  Monclova 
group  has  mines  «»f  its  own.  but  more  important  still  is  the  smelting 
carried  on  with  coal  from  the  north  and  iron  ore  from  the  east  (22). 
Both  the  Matehuala  (2d)  and  Zacatecas  (24)  gr«)ups  are  founded 
almost  literallv  upon  silver  and  have  other  valuable  mineral  deposits. 

There  remain  to  be  treated  seven  gntiips  of  cities  located  in  south¬ 
eastern  Mexico.  Two  of  these,  the  groups  of  the  Tuxtla  ami  ('hiapas, 
are  merely  small  isolated  groups  that  possess  most  of  the  advantages 
of  those  already  described  on  the  escarpments  since  they  nestle  in 
coves  at  considerable  altitu(h*s,  the  first  on  the  flanks  of  the  Tuxtla 
volcano  (25)  and  the  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  ('hiapas  as  it 
traverses  the  ('hiapas  plat(>au  (2()). 

The  other  five  groups  are  situated  at  low  altitudes  and  have  suffi¬ 
cient  rains,  hence  they  are  bumded  upon  farming  and  trade  in  tropical 
products  (h'stined  for  temperate  countries.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  tlu‘se  is  the  Sisal  group  of  Yucatan  (27).  Its  center  is  Merida,  a 
city  of  second  rank;  and  it  is  blessed  with  a  network  of  railways  to 
collect  the  valuable  sisal  fiber  «lestined  chiefly  for  the  rope  factories 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  use  of  sisal  for  binding  twine  were  to 
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are  supported  by  a  variety  of  tropical  products,  ('hief  amon^  them 
are  rubber,  cotfee,  sujjar,  bananas,  coconuts,  and  vanilla.  The 
Tehuantepec  ^roup  shows  the  intluence  of  the  Isthmian  railway. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  seaports  of  Mexico,  excepting  the  minor 
OIK'S  of  Puerto  Mexico  and  Salina  (Yuz.  are  not  members  of  city 
groups.  Tampico,  Tuxpan,  Veracruz,  Campeche,  Progreso,  Acapulco, 
Mazatlan,  and  Cluaymas  are  all  i.solated.  Kach  is  located  on  the 
hot,  wet.  malarial  lowlands,  and  the  population  remains  in  the  city 
merely  to  profit  by  the  pa-ssing  of  imports  and  exports.  Other  citii*s 
in  the  vicinity  would  not  share  in  this  profit,  ami,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  several  conditions  *lo  discourage  their  growth.  This  is  why 
several  relatively  well  known  Mexican  seaports  like  Manzanillio  and 
San  Bias  fail  to  appear  on  the  city  map.  The  conditions  of  health  are 
so  had  that  the  ports  fail  to  attract  as  many  as  2,()()()  persons. 


he  given  up,  this  group  of  cities  would  suffer  a  severe  blow  hut 
would  probably  still  prosper,  as  they  have  long  done,  because  northern 
Yucatan  is  apparently  the  best  of  the  Me.xican  lowlands  in  climate. 

The  economic  backbone  of  the  group  centered  around  San  Juan 
Bautista  (28),  now  called  Villa  Hermosa,  is  the  banana,  although 
other  tropical  products  are  important,  such  as  cacao,  sugar,  and 
cabinet  w'oods.  From  its  headijuarters  at  Frontera  the  United  Fruit 
('o.  e.xtends  its  influence  over  the  whole  group  and  accumulates  its 
products  over  an  extensive  system  of  navigable  waterways.  A  short 
railway  links  the  Grijalva  River  system  with  the  Usumacinta. 

The  three  other  lowland  groups — the  Puerto  Mexico  group  (29),  the 
Papaloapam  Valley  group  (30),  and  the  Tehuantepec  group  (31)  — 
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Hy  I>r.  Vax  If.  Manniso. 

ONK  of  the  unfortiinuto  results  of  the  war  has  boon  a  departure 
from  a  friendly  spirit  of  eoinpetiti(»n  between  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  A  nationalistic  tendenev  has  de¬ 
veloped  invtdvinj;  programs  of  exclusion  or  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  aliens  and  the  policy  of  one  power  and  monopolistic 
development  of  domains  by  the  nation  under  whose  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  the  territory  happens  to  be. 

We  must  expect  as  a  natural  result  of  the  war  an  awakened  sense 
of  self-protection.  All  nations  may  well  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  question  of  their  future  supply  of  raw  products,  but  this  must 
not  be  at  the  price  of  sacrificing  principles  in  international  trade 
which  are  the  very  substance  of  world  progress  in  peace.  The  rules 
of  competition  should  not  be  discrimination,  and  a  policy  of  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  distinctly  irreconcilable  with  the  broad  motive  of  national 
security,  as  we  see  it  in  this  country.  It  is,  moreover,  not  a  far¬ 
sighted  policy  to  conserve  within  the  confines  of  any  nation  the 
materials  which  are  now  essential  to  civilization  and  the  world’s 
progressive  welfare. 

There  are  21  countries  or  national  grt)ups  now  classified  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  petroleum.  Several  of  these  produce  in  a  small  quantity, 
have  marketed  little  oil,  and  are  more  properly  producers  in  a  poten¬ 
tial  sense.  The  countries  whose  output  totals  over  35,000  barrels 
annually  number  17.  The  nationality  ()f  the  dominating  interests 
in  the  present  producing  countries  is  divided.  In  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Canada,  and  Colombia  (the  latter  country  not  yet  mar¬ 
keting  any  oil)  Americans  are  the  largest  producers.  India  and 
Persia  are  under  exclusive  British  control.  In  Russia,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Rumania,  Trinidad,  Egypt,  Venezuela,  the  British  and 
Dutch  hold  the  dominating  interests.  The  French  are  the  major 
producers  in  Galicia,  Alsace,  and  Italy;  they  dominate  in  Algeria, 
where  the  English  are  also  interested;  the  Argentinians  control  and 
are  the  major  producers  in  Argentina;  the  Germans  are  the  major 
producers  in  Germany;  the  Japanese  in  Japan  and  Formosa;  and 
the  Portuguese  and  Americans  in  Angola,  which  is  still  a  potential 
rather  than  an  actual  producer. 

It  has  been  stated  that  America  is  in  no  position  to  talk  of  foreign 
domination  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  world  wdien  American  interests 
control  something  like  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s  present  actual  pro- 
(luction.  But  of  the  world’s  present  petroleum  output,  09  per  cent 
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is  hi'infj  supplied  from  wells  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Ignited 
States — a  home  production  in  our  hack  yards  and  often  in  our  front 
yards,  the  development  of  which,  however,  has  been  as  open  to  par¬ 
ticipation  by  foreign  interests  as  by  American  citizens. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  confront¬ 
ing  a  great  crisis  in  the  oil  industry,  and  it  is  therefore  pertinent  to 
the  discussion  of  this  great  international  subject  to  make  an  analysis 
of  our  own  supplies  and  demands,  since  we  are  the  largest  producers 
and  consumers  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 

We  are  consuming  more  of  these  products  than  we  are  producing 
within  our  own  territory.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  this  year’s 
domestic  production  will  be  about  450,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  and  our 
imports  from  Mexico  will  probably  be  for  this  year  125,000,000  bar¬ 
rels,  a  total  of  575,000,000  barrels. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  automobile  industry  gives  one  a 
visualization  of  a  condition  of  gasoline  consumption  that  must  be 
reckoned  with  for  the  future.  The  growth  of  farm  tractors  and  air¬ 
planes  is  creating  a  great  market  to  he  supplied.  Industrial  and 
marine  use  of  fuel  oil  is  taxing  the  oil  industry  to  the  utmost.  One 
gets  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  probable  ascent  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  curve  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  production  situation  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  Nation  is  predominant  in  the  use  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine;  that  we  operate  approximately  six-sevenths  of 
the  motor-driven  vehicles  of  the  world.  Compare  the  production  of 

1919  (377,00(),{)()0  barrels)  and  imports  of  52,000,000  barrels  with  the 

1920  figures  of  575,000,000  barrels.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  oil 
industry  that  this  unprecedented  demand  for  petroleum  was  met  by  it. 

I  have  been  referring  heretofore  to  production  figures  only,  and 
that  story  is  behind  us.  Now  we  turn  to  the  future  supply,  and  by 
this  I  mean  resources  in  the  ground.  It  is  estimated  that  the  United 
States  has  in  the  ground  about  12  per  cent  of  the  recoverable  oil  and 
Mexico  has  about  7.5.  In  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  American 
citizens  control  by  ownership  about  16  per  cent  of  the  world’s  future 
supply  of  oil.  Outside  of  the  United  States  American  capital  con¬ 
trols  about  2  per  cent  of  the  oil  resources.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  controls  only  IS  per  cent  of  nature’s  oil-storage  tanks. 

Do  these  figures  suggest  to  you  a  monopoly  by  the  United  States  f 
On  the  contrary,  they  emphasize  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  decla¬ 
ration  on  the  part  of  our  Government  of  a  petroleum  policy  which 
should  be  prompt  and  definite — a  policy  that  will  encourage  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  develop  foreign  fields.  The  United  States  has  never  taken 
advantage  of  its  political  influence  or  its  control  in  the  affairs  of  its 
people  to  close  the  door  to  outside  interests.  Nor  has  the  United 
States  taken  the  attitude  that  it  did  not  approve  of  concessions 
being  given  to  other  nationals  because  it  believed  the  concessions 
should  be  conserved  for  our  own  use. 
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These  are  17  eountries,  inclusive  of  colonial  possessions,  which  have 
laws  or  refjulations  which  directly  (»r  indirectly  or  remotely  relate  to 
restrictions  on  petroleum  development.  Some  of  these  restrictions 
which  jliscourajre  American  development  of  foreign  fields  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Foreifiners  and  forei{;n  nationals  are  <lel)arred  from  owninj;  or 
operating  oil-pro<lucin"  properties. 

2.  (iovernment  participation  in  ownership  and  control  of  petro¬ 
leum  companies. 

3.  Restrictions  against  sale  of  property  to  foreigners  hy  nationals. 

4.  Prohibition  of  the  transfer  of  shares  in  companies  to  other 
than  their  nationals. 

5.  ('omplete  nationalisation  of  the  mineral  re.sources  of  which 
petroleum  is  one. 

().  Special  Government  license. 

7.  Denouncement  of  mining  properties  which  were  ac(|uired  in 
accordance  with  e.xisting  laws. 

The  restrictive  measures  which  have  gained  headway  in  many 
outside  territories  supply  an  answer  and  furnish  an  e.xhihit  strikingly 
illuminative  of  the  necessity  of  our  Government  having  a  definite 
petroleum  policy. 

I  wish  to  state  directly  that  in  the  absence  of  any  such  policy  our 
(iovernment  through  the  State  Department  has  taken  many  steps 
looking  to  the  removal  of  restrictions  which  operate  «lirectly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  against  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries.  Representations 
have  been  made  to  every  oil-producing  nation  in  which  Americans 
are  operating  where  restrictive  laws  or  regulations  obtain.  But  of 
what  avail  are  representations  unless  they  are  backed  by  the  forceful 
definiteness  of  a  real  policy  f  How  can  American  interests  be  best 
supported,  taking  into  full  consideration  the  various  aspects  of  the 
international  petroleum  situation  f 

•Suggestions  (d  constituti«Hial  amendment  which  admit  of  levying 
of  an  e.\p<»rt  ta.x  have  been  made.  Othei’s  include  the  placing  of 
export  embargoes,  the  reenactment  of  that  clause  of  the  tariff  act  of 
innt  which  is  a  retaliative  measure,  the  Federal  chartering  of  an  oil 
corp«»ration  to  engage  in  foreign  operations.  All  of  these  suggestions 
re(|uire  congressional  action. 

A  rather  unicpie  suggestion  was  made  that  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  .States  shouhl  say  to  the  «>il  men:  ‘‘Go  out  into  the  world  and 
drill  for  oil  and  the  I’nited  .States  will  protect  you.”  Our  di|)lomatic 
representatives  have  been  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage  in  many  (d  their 
negotiations. 

Of  c(»urse  it  is  to  be  understood  that  1  am  not  authorized  to  act  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  (htvernment  of  the  I’nited  .States  in  its  negotia¬ 
tions  with  foreign  countries,  but  1  do  find  myself  in  a  pttsition,  «lue  t<» 
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inv  former  oHicial  status  with  the  I’nited  States  CM)vernment  and  a 
suhse<iuent  knowledge  of  oil  matters,  to  say  that  our  Government 
is  acting  to  the  best  of  its  ability,  and  is  not  only  fully  aware  of  the 
gravity  of  the  problems,  hut  has  for  some  months  been  taking  a  vig¬ 
orous  action  toward  its  solution.  The  British  Government  has  been 
conducting  correspondence  with  the  United  States  Government  on 
the  general  oil  subject.  The  American  point  of  view  in  respect  to 
the  principles  upon  which  provisions  to  he  agreed  upon  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  oil  produced  in  mandated  countries  is  that  a  mandatory 
is  not  privileged  to  e.xploit  raw  materials  produced  in  mandated 
territory  for  its  own  benefit,  and  that  all  nations  should  enjoy  ecpial 
commercial  opportunities  in  such  territories;  and  it  is  significant  to 
know  that  the  open-door  principle  is  one  which  both  American  polit¬ 
ical  parties  have  always  strongly  championed. 

The  latter  part  of  June  1  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Uhamber  of  Uommerce  held  in  Paris  as  a  delegate  from  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute.  The  American  <lelegation  repre¬ 
senting  petroleum  presented  the  following  recommendations,  which 
were  made  a  part  «)f  the  resolution  adopted  to  encourage  production 
of  petroleum  pnalucts.  The  American  clelegation  representing  petro¬ 
leum  ailvises: 

That  the  consumption  of  petroleum  thn>uf;ht>ut  the  world  is  ex<  eedin}r  puKluction; 
that  the  consumption  is  constantly  increasing;;  that  the  world  is  confrontetl  with  a 
serious  shortage  in  the  near  future  unless  energetic  efforts  are  made  to  increase  the 
pcHluction;  that  in  their  judfrment.  sufficient  undiscovered  jH*troleum  tlejH>sits  exist 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  to  supply  prt*sent  and  future  requirements;  that  curtail¬ 
ment  i>f  exploration  and  priKlin  tioii  Ls  heinK  <  auseil  hy  restrictive  laws  and  r»*j;ulations 
of  many  };overnments;  that  a  frtn*  opj)ortunity  to  all  nationals  to  explore  and  develop 
the  |H*troleum  resources  of  the  world  wherever  found  should  he  freely  extended;  they 
th«>refore  recommend  that  laws,  re>;ulations,  or  administrative  ac  ts  which  tend  to 
retard  the  development  of  the  |H*troleum  resources  of  the  world  should  Ih'  repeahnl  or 
revokiMl,  and  that  equal  privilifres  in  all  parts  of  the  world  he  {xranttHl  to  nationals  of 
all  countries  in  the  puMluction  of  this  threat  and  useful  national  rt'source,.  so  vitally 
essential  to  the  world’s  progress. 

Tltc  representative  five  great  nations,  the  Unitetl  States.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  attending  this  congress  realized 
the  dangers  of  conflict  in  discriminations  to  the  countries  which  own 
raw  materials,  anti  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  “study  the 
status  of  raw  materials  during  the  period  of  economic  balance,  which 
status  shall  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  ecomunic  fairness  for  all 
countries.” 

fundamental  basis  for  an  economic  study  of  any  industry  is  com- 
|)lete  and  reliable  information,  not  only  for  the  determination  t>f  a 
sound  int(>rnational  political  and  commercial  policy,  but  also  for  the 
intelligent  comluct  of  commercial  enterprise;  therefore  the  board  of 
directoi-s  of  the  International  ('hamber  of  ('ommi'rce  were  ilirected  “  to 
<-onsid(*r  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  central  bureau  *)f  inter- 
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national  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  collection,  centralizing,  analyz¬ 
ing,  and  interpreting  statistical  information  for  the  business  interests 
of  the  world";  and  it  was  urged  upon  those  agencies  charged  with  the 
collection  of  statistics  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  a  greater 
degree  of  international  uniformity  in  the  classification  of  statistics 
and  the  method  of  determining  the  value  and  quantity  units  used  in 
recording  them.’’ 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  has  announced  its  purpose  to 
collect,  analyze,  and  interpret  all  the  world’s  petroleum  products  sta¬ 
tistics,  and  the  cooperation  of  all  the  oil  interests  is  necessary  to  bring 
this  important  work  about. 

If  governments  undertake  to  venture  in  the  oil  business  it  destroys 
the  formation  of  international  competition.  Great  Britain  became 
interested  as  a  partner  in  the  oil  business,  therefore  she  has  become 
the  target  of  international  criticism;  not,  however,  on  the  ground  of  a 
business  enterprise,  but  on  the  charge  that  she  was  developing  an  oil 
policy  which  definitely  excluded  foreigners  from  participating  in  the 
development  of  the  areas  over  which  Great  Britain  exercised  control. 

It  is  stated  by  British  officials  that  Great  Britain  has  no  definite 
petntleum  policy,  nor  have  we  a  policy.  If  these  two  great  nations 
admit,  which  they  do,  that  a  foreign  policy  is  essential  the  United 
States  should  be  the  pioneer  in  legislation  and  the  motto  of  “strict 
impartiality,  fairness,  and  y)rotection”  should  be  fastened  at  the 
mastheads  of  the  “ships  of  nations.” 

What  now  is  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  petroleum  areas 
of  the  world — these  empires  so  extensive  and  vast  in  their  present 
scope  and  p(»tentialities  that  no  one  corporation  or  nation  can  expect 
to  gain  or  maintain  contr<»l  of  them?  While  we  are  still  preeminent 
in  production,  refining,  and  transportation,  are  we  secure — is  the 
world  secure  in  the  fundamental  matter  of  continued  adecpiate 
su|)ply  of  the  raw  material  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  the  Navy  and  merchant  marine  should  have  a 
preferential  call  on  oil  for  their  bunkers  b(‘cause  of  its  many  advantages 
over  coal.  These  practical  advantages  were  demonstrated  during  the 
war  with  the  n^sult  that  other  nations  of  the  world  were  convinced  of 
its  desirability.  The  natural  and  inevitable  result  has  been  a  wild 
scramble  on  the  part  of  the  great  nations  to  secure  sources  of  petro¬ 
leum  siqiply.  The  former  self-sufficiency  of  the  United  States  be- 
i-ause  of  its  relatively  large  production  has  made  our  nationals  ratluM- 
backward  in  acquiring  concessions  ami  leaseholds  in  foreign  fields, 
particularly  where  not  contiguous  to  our  own  bordei-s.  Some  few 
United  Stat<*s  oil  conqianies  have  gone  extensively  abroad,  but  they 
have  had  to  contend  with  many  difliculties  in  obtaining  c<»ncessions 
in  the  yiromising  potential  [)roduction  areas  in  the  world.  In  dealing 
with  a  commodity  as  varied  in  |)roducti<»n  as  p(>troh‘um,  estimat«*s  of 
future  n*s<*rves  are  subje<'t  t«>  a  large  coeffi<-ii*nt  of  error,  but  the  best 
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sciontitic  estimate  indicates  that  there  is  an  evenly  balanced  distri¬ 
bution  of  petroleum  between  the  F^astern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
The  petroleum  resources  of  the  world  are  totlay  bard  put  to  supply 
the  vastly  increased  demands  for  petroleum  products  of  all  kinds  and 
the  welfare  and  security  of  any  nation  as  far  as  its  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  re(|uirements  are  concerned  must  be  predicated  upon  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  reciprocal  relations  between  nations  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

It  is  only  by  the  free  ami  unhampered  development  of  petroleum 
resources  of  the  world  that  they  can  be  obtained  and  maintained  for 
the  future  in  sufficient  (juantities  to  meet  the  univei-sal  and  ever- 
"rowin*;  demamls  of  all  nations.  The  world  to-day  is  confronted 
with  a  petroleum  problem  which  demands  serious  consideration  by  all 
nations  workinj;  as  a  unit  under  a  plan  capable  of  immediate  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  future  peace  of  the  world  depends  to  a  very  great  degree 
upon  a  unity  of  action  which  will  assure  equal  treatment  to  all  nations 
in  their  explorations  and  developments  of  oil  properties  wherever 
found. 

We  are  facing  a  situation  that  must  be  largely  solved  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  oil  men  who  have  been  the  pioneers  in  the  oil  business,  and  it  is 
not  through  any  sense  of  proprietorship  that  they  ask  an  entry  into 
foreign  lands  to  develop  the  oil  resources  of  nations  where  capital  and 
talent  are  unavailable  or  restricted.  On  the  contrary.  American  oil 
men  are  inlluenced  by  a  desire  to  render  a  distinct  benefit  to  the 
world  by  seeking  to  perpetuate  an  industry  which  is  one  of  humanity’s 
greatest  a.ssets.  It  is  an  inherent  pride  in  the  heart  of  every  man 
who  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  science  and  imlustry  to  pn*- 
long  the  life  of  his  creation.  I  am  optimistic  in  my  belief  as  reganls 
the  future  development  of  the  oil  industr\  of  the  world,  which  belief 
is  predicated  upon  my  faith  in  the  well  known  ability  and  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  oil  men  of  the  I'nited  States  who  have  done  their  share 
of  the  world’s  work.  Their  continuing  efforts  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  support  they  receive  from  their  government.  A  rule  of 
action  enunciated  by  Thomas  defferson  was  a  principle  “that  the 
American  citizen  abroad  owes  and  discharges  tax  and  military  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  I’nited  States.  The  I’nited  States  «)wes  and  must  dis¬ 
charge  to  that  citizen  tlie  duty  of  protecting  him  in  his  fife  ami  prop¬ 
erty.”  This  is  good  Americanism.  It  does  not  mean  war  or  com¬ 
mercial  destruction.  It  means  peace  and  prosperity  between  nations 
Venturesome  oil  men  will  he  loath  to  risk  their  investments  in  the 
develojunent  of  properties  when  changes  in  government,  retroactive 
legislati(*n  tu-  empirical  r(‘gMlation  work  to  the  spoliation  t)f  their 
acipiisitions.  Our  (lovernment  should  ct)ntinue  t<*  insist  on  the 
o|)en-do(»r  |)(»licy  in  all  countries  and  when  this  poli<‘v  is  conceded 
efha-tive  nu'ans  should  la>  provide<i  to  protect  such  rights  acipiired  by 
.\merican  citizens. 
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I  wish  it  wen*  possible  for  me  to  announce  to  you  coneretely  what 
the  policy  is  to  he  of  the  two  jjreat  countries  that  I  have  just  visited — 
Enfjland  and  France.  Tliey  say  they  have  none,  and,  like  them,  we 
must  also  plead  fiuilty.  Our  C'hief  Executive,  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net,  ambassadors,  S(*nators,  ('onjjressmen,  and  oil  men  agree  as  to  this 
phase  of  the  international  situation,  hut  who  is  to  take  the  initiative 
in  framing  a  policy  (  ('ongress  says  we  must  wait  for  the  adminis" 
tration  or  the  oil  men  to  tell  us  what  is  required.  My  advice  to  the 
oil  industry  is  to  agree  upon  a  fundamental  principle  and  urge  its 
a<loption.  The  last  oflicial  word  on  this  subject  was  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  ('ommission  in  its  report  to  (\mgress  on  June  1,  1920, 
on  the  causes  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  price  of  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  says; 

While  the  priKhu  tinn  of  eriule  oil  in  this  country  is  still  on  the  increa-e  and  the 
I)resent  sources  (»f  sui)|>ly  ai>(M*ar  to  Ik*  adequate  for  some  time  to  come,  the  i)rol]al>le 
gradual  decline  of  crude  oil  |)ro<lu<’tion  in  the  country  in  the  not  remote  future,  a*'- 
cordin>:  to  the  {jeneral  prediction  of  };(“<ilof;ists  and  the  men  en<ra<;«Hl  in  the  industry, 
make--  it  seem  the  part  of  prudence  to  enc-oura}'e  those  en};a<;ed  in  sm  h  industry  in 
this  country  to  develo])  production  in  siu-h  fondfin  <-ountries  which  have  oil  resouri-es 
as  are  mort  available  for  furnishiii};  su])plies  of  oil  and  that  such  enterjaist's  should  he 
triven  all  proper  diplomatic  sup|Mirt  in  ohtainin^;  and  o|M-ratin>:  oil-pr(Klu<-in<;  property. 

Agiiin  1  say  niir  diphunats  arc  doing  all  that  is  humanly  p(»ssihlc  to 
untangle  this  intricate  [trohlem.  \o  greater  or  more  lasting  and  far- 
reaching  service  can  la*  rt'ndered  to  the  world  at  the  present  time 
than  making  |)ossihle  tind  effecting  the  securing  by  or  for  Americati 
citizens  ji  ftarticipation  in  th,-  development  of  the  world's  resources 
of  petroleum.  This  may  he  accoinf>lish(‘d  under  tiu*  following  plan : 

1.  To  make  a  »-areftd  study  of  the  oil  resources  of  the  worhl  iin<l 
the  laws  and  regulations  governing  these  resources. 

2.  Congn-ss  should  enact  a  general  re»-iprocity  im'asure  covering  all 
trade  relations  with  foreign  count ri(*s. 

J.  'I'o  encourage*  our  nationals  to  ac(|uir(‘  and  d(*velo|)  and  mark(‘t 
oil  in  foreign  counlri«*s:  By  an  assun*d  ad(‘(|uat(*  protection  of  our 

citizens  <-ngaged  in  securing  and  «l(*v«“lof)ing  fon*ign  li(*hls;  (/>)  by 
*-e»o[)crativ<*  action  oti  the  part  of  the*  industry  und(*r  F<*deral  chart(*r 
or  eitherwise  that  will  (lermit  the*  industry  more  efrectiv(*ly  to  |>er- 
forni  its  function  in  se<‘king  out  and  acepiiring  oil  t<*rritorv  in  foreign 
ceaintrv.  develo|)ing  the  same*,  and  elistrihut ing  the*  p<‘tr(»l(‘um  pro- 
»lu«-«*«l  t luTcfrom. 

When  these  things  have*  he*e*n  ae-e-eimplishe-el,  the*n  eair  Steite*  l)e*- 
|)artnie*rit  sheuilel  he*gin  its  ne‘ge)tiatie)ns  te»  ele‘ve‘lof)  an  of/  f  ittf  iilf'  fe»r 
all  nation>.  We*  can  neit  inele*linite*ly  e*arry  the*  hurele*n  eef  furnishing 
the*  pe)te*ntiai  siqeply.eef  pe*t  reile*iim  feer  the*  weerlel,  aliel  if  the*re*  e-eadel  Ite* 
hreeiight  aheait  an  assete-iatieeii  etf  inte*rnat ietiial  re*lat ieetiship  he*twe*e‘n 
the*se*  e»il-preiehicing  e-etiint rie*s  wetrking  in  iitirmony  tei  furnish  the* 
weerlel  with  peiwe*r  atiel  light,  a  re*pe*t it ieeii  eef  a  weerlel  war  weeidel  he* 
imiaeoilele*. 


TROPICAL  AMERICAN 
WOODS  FOR  MARKETS 
OF  UNITED  STATES 


|{y  II.  X.  Whitkoki*.  Yale  ScIuh)!  of  Forestry. 

TIIK  forested  refrions  of  tropienl  Ameriea  eover  a  niueh  larger 
area  than  those  of  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  known 
per  unit  of  atrea,  the  average  amount  of  timber  is  ait  least 
as  mueh.  In  every  world’s  fair  held  in  the  United  States 
a  numher  of  the  Latin  Ameriean  Repuhlies  have  had  woiuh'rful 
exhibits  of  many  kinds  of  woods  from  their  forests.  In  many  east's 
these  displays  have  attracted  widespread  attention.  At  the  close 
of  the  exhibition,  samples  have  found  their  wav  into  museums  and 
are  there  exhibited  usuadly  as  curiosities;  hut  few  of  the  woods  thus 
displayed  have  reached  the  markets  to  become  an  important  article 
t»f  commerce.  It  is  true  that  two  woods,  mahogany  and  Spanish 
cedar,  the  former  especially,  have  a  recognized  standing  in  the  lumber 
trade.  Partly  because  of  its  (pialities  ami  partly  because  of  its 
historical  value  mahogany  is  the  one  tropical  wood  that  plays  an 
im|)ortant  part  in  the  making  of  furniture  one  of  the  basic  industries 
of  the  United  States.  While  man_\  other  kinds  of  woods  from  tropi¬ 
cal  .Vmerica  enter  the  markets  and  are  preferred  for  special  uses, 
few  of  them  have  a  recognized  standing  as  being  indispensable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  nortlu'rn  Republic  ships  yearly  to  all  of  her 
southern  niMghhors  many  times  as  much  lumher  as  she  obtains  from 
them.  Till'  following  tahh*  represents  graphically  the  (‘ondition  in 
null  of  the  interchange  of  this  commodity: 

T.\hi.k  I.  /•'I'/Kirl  and  iiii/iitrl  Iriuk  of  inuul  bthirfn  tht  I'liilid  Slatm  iiiid  l.atiii 
AiHcrinni  t-oii iilriis  (iiirhidin(i  /•.'(/ ro/ic/i/f  IHIU.' 
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Table  I. — ExfMrt  and  import  Iradr  of  vood  brtirei’ti  the  I'oited  States  and  [jitiu 
Amerlean  countries  {including  European  colonies),  1919 — (’<intiiuu*d. 


Kx|M»rls  from  I' nited  Slates.  |  Im|>ort.s  to  I'nited  States. 


SoftW(MXl. 

UardwiMxi.l 

Total. 

UardwtMMl.j 

Total. 

.  24H 

M  M  .  ft. 

.V.W.//. 

24s 

M.M.fl. 

M.M.fl  ' 

.U.  M./l. 

.  10 

10 

.  S,  S24 

s,S24 

1,42:1 

1,419 

4  1 

:m 

3.52 

4:1  ' 

IS 

:i,  470 

1,  ISO 
S27 

1,1S0 

K27 

. 

.  *»•' 

944 
0,  (MKl 
95, 7:ir» 
257 

20 

.Mexico . 

2, 140 

0, 907 
14.  :«7 

22,  .507 

•29, 474 
14,3:17 

7fi 

2.5,971 

1, 4:1.5 

1,43.5 

IS7 

* 

:17. 151 

1^454 

.‘A 

4ifi73 
IS  9.50 
.501 

.  17,170 

I,7s0 

'  .►47 

14 

35 

;m 

■«« 

545 

Total . . 

.  ttw.til.i 

2tl.  13.5  1 

^  519,750 

42,!tl5 

22,  .507 

65, 352 

The  fifTiires  presented  above  show  that  every  one  of  the  Kiiropean 
colonial  possessions  and  independent  Latin  American  countries 
import  timber  from  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  colonies  and  oidy  13  of  the  Latin  American  llepuhlics 
send  wood  products  to  their  northern  neighbors.  In  the  aggregate 
the  balance  of  trade  in  these  products  is  "reatly  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  for  she  sends  out  8.()()(),000  feet  of  lumber  to  every 
l.OOO.OdO  received  from  the  remainiu"  American  Republics.  The 
1919  fiffures  show  also  that  only  five  southern  political  units  send 
more  timber  to  the  United  States  than  they  receive  from  her;  these 
are  Brazil.  British  Honduras,  ('olombia.  Costa  Rica,  and  Nicaragua. 
The  reason  for  this  one-sided  trade  involves  the  consideration  of 
many  factors  which  center  in  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions 
for  the  utilization  of  the  woods  in  the  Latin  .Vmerican  countries  as 
compared  with  the  United  States. 

CHAHAtTER  OF  THE  FORESTS  AXI)  THE  WOODS. 

Two  kinds  of  forests  e.xist  in  the  United  States — one  composed  of 
pines,  spruces,  firs,  larches,  and  the  like,  and  another  composed  of 
oak,  beech,  maple,  birch,  fjum.  hickory,  poplar,  ash,  etc.  The 
former  are  known  as  ‘‘softwoods’’  and  the  latter  as  “hardwoods,” 
thoufih  there  are  all  degrees  of  hardness  among  them.*  In  some 
places  both  kinds  are  mi.xed. 

*  Tiie terms  “hardwood’’  or  “soflwooil’’  when  written  as  one  wonlarenot  Kenerally  understood  la-yond 
the  conrines  of  the  I'nited  Slates, es|)efially  in  tropical  Anieriran  countries.  1  hey  are  the  oiitcrowth  of 
the  development  of  the  IuiuIht  trade,  (ienerally  the  former  term  refers  to  broad-leaved  or  dicotyledonous 
trees, and  the  latter  to  the  needle  leaved  or  coniferous  tri*es.  While  the  texture  of  the  wood  of  the  former 
is  Kcnerally  harder  than  that  of  the  latter,  yet  many  so-calle<l  “hartlwtKxls’’  are  softer  in  text  tire  than  some 
“softwoods.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  these  terms  have  crept  intothelum1>or  trade,  for  it  leads  to  such  terms 
as“soft  harilwoo  I”  whenreferriiiK  toahardwoiKl  that  is  not  hard  in  texture,  or  tohani  pine  when  referriiiK 
to  a“softW(K>d”that  is  hard  in  texture.  The  term"  hardwoml”  forests  as  appliml  to  tropical  forests  has  le<i 
to  the  lieliefthat  the  woo  Is  of  the  Tropics  are  all  excessively  hard  in  texture,  when  as  a  mailer  of  fact  many 
of  I  hem  art^  as  soft  as  many  “soft  woo  Is,"  and  some  of  them  inuchliEhlerin  weiKhI  and  softer  in  text  tire. 


SPKriMF)*;s  OF  FOKEST  (JIANTS. 

On  thp  right  is  a  specinirn  of  I’arana  pino  (.ironrario  hraxithm)  and  on  the  left  thr  embuia  (  \fctandra 
»p.),  one  of  the  most  valnalile  hardwooils  of  southern  Brar.il,  growing  in  .'lanta  ('atharina,  Brazil. 

45!tir.-_M— Hull.  (V - 3 


A  FOHKST  OF  PARANA  FMNE. 

A  virgin  foreet  of  Parana  pine,  with  an  iindcTKrow  th  of  hardwixHls,  atnong  which  arc  emhnia,  canella,  cedrn,  etc.,  in  Santa  Catharina,  Brazil. 
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In  the  Tropics,  on  the  oth(‘r  hand,  the  forests  are  mostly  composed 
of  many  species  of  hardwoods.  Only  in  parts  of  Mexico,  southern 
Brazil.  Honduras,  (luat(‘mala.  Xicarajjua,  some  of  the  West  Indies^ 
and  the  more  temperate  refjions  of  Ar<;entina  and  (’Idle  do  forests 
containing  the  so-calh‘d  softwoods  occur.  The  softwood  or  coidferous 
forests  usually  are  found  in  pure  or  nearly  pure  stands  of  one  and 
not  more  than  three  or  four  species,  coveriiij;  larjre  areas.  The 
amount  of  standinf;  timber  per  unit  of  area  is  heavier  than  in  hard¬ 
wood  forests.  This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  woods  are 
liirhter  in  weijilit,  makes  for  cheaper  lo<;>;in<r  and  manufacture  of 
lumber  and  less  cost  in  transporting;  the  same  to  the  markets.  The 
result  is  less  expensive*  lumlx'r,  and  conse(|uently  more  of  it  used. 
Hardwood  forests  of  temperate  re>;ions  contain  per  unit  of  area  a 
less  amount  of  timber  and  more  kinds  of  wood,  some  of  which  may 
not  be  marketable.  The  timbers  an*  heavier,  more  costly  to  loj; 
and  transport  to  market,  hence  the  product  is  usually  more  expensive. 
The  hardwood  forests  of  the  Tropics  are  more  comple.x  than  those  <»f 
temperate  re<;ions,  thou«;h  this  complexity  has  been  f;reatly  exaj;- 
gerated,  because  until  recently  their  nature  has  been  misunderstood. 
They  nevertheless  contain  many  more  kinds  of  timbers,  few  of  which 
are  marketable  at  the  present  time.  This  adds  greatly  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  makes  the  lumber  higber  |)riced  and  less  used. 
.Some  idea  of  the  more  general  use  of  the  softwood  lumber  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  an  annual  consumption 
of  some  .‘1.5, 000, (MK), 000  to  40,00((,000,000  board  feet,  only  15  per 
cent  of  it  is  hardwood.  Hen*  softwo(»»l  lumber  enters  into  all  sorts 
of  general  construction  work  and  into  many  classes  of  manufactured 
articles.  While  hardwo(td  lumb(>r,  on  the  other  hand,  can  and  is 
used  lik(*  softwoods,  it  is  more  getierally  consumed  for  special  [)ur- 
|)oses.  In  tropical  .\m(*rica  and  in  tin*  Tropics  in  general  the  relative 
[)ro[)ortion  of  the  use  (tf  hardwoods  is  much  greater  than  st)ftwoods. 
Xev(“rtheless  the  great  markets  of  the  world  consume  much  more 
s(»ftwo«Kls  than  hardwoods.  This  should  be  rememb(‘r(*d  when  con¬ 
sidering  the  introduction  of  tropical  hardwoods  intet  the  United 
.States  and  Hurope  in  larger  <ptatitities  than  at  present. 

I*|{KSKNT  KOKK.ST  COXDJTIO.NS  IX  I.ATIN  AMKUK’A. 

B(*fore  consiflering  (In*  possibiliti(‘s  of  tropical  woods  playing  a 
more  important  role  in  the  lumber  markc'ts  of  the  United  .States, 
we  must  first  ••onsider  the  [iresent  comlition  »tf  the  forests  in  each  of 
the  southern  K(‘publics  and  Kuro()(>an  colonies.  Xot  all  of  these 
political  units  are  erpially  blessed  with  large  stands  of  timix*!',  and 
hence  always  will  la-  mon*  or  less  de|>endent  on  outside  sources  for 
their  lumber  su[>|>li(‘s.  .\mong  those*  nations  that  arc*  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  the*  OIK*  that  stands  out  above  all  othi*rs  is  tlx*  Uepublic  of 


To  Iho  U'fl  the  I'araoa  (liin-.  I'alms  and  Ihii  kctK  of  baiidxMi  const iliitr  the  niidcrKrowth,  loKclher  with  tree  ferns,  in  these  forests.  T<i  the  right  is  a  cislro  or  Spanisli  cedar 
I  Ctilrtla  «//.)  in  the  I'arana  jiine  forests.  .S|xv'ics  of  this  genits  are  found  from  .Mexico  to  .Argentina,  and  the  wo(xl  is  knowti  in  most  of  the  markets.  Large  qnantiliesarc 
con.sijrae<l  annually  in  the  I  nile<i  .statc-s  for  making  cigar  boxes. 
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rrujiiiay.  It  is  as  dovoid  of  natural  forest  "rowtii  as  tlie  State 
of  North  Dakota.  Praetieally  all  the  timber  used  in  tliis  eountry 
eonies  from  overseas  or  from  neijthhorinj;  eoiintries.  The  Repuhlie 
of  Ar<;entina,  while  blessed  with  large  areas  of  qiiehraeho,  a  very 
valuable  tannin  wood,  and  eontaining  a  large  area  in  forest  growth, 
ean  not  he  said  to  have  great  wealth  in  forests.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
Territory  of  Misiones,  in  .some  of  the  more  northern  parts,  and  along 
the  slopes  of  the  southern  Andes  of  Patagonia,  there  are  forests,  yet 
Argentina  as  a  whole  is  not  self-suHieient  in  lumber.  While  her 
lumber  industry  is  fairly  well  developed  and  could  yield  more  for 
local  consumption  than  it  is  doing  at  present,  it  nevertheless  imports 
nearly  10  times  as  much  foreign  construction  lumber  as  its  domestic 
forests  furnish. 

('bile,  like  Argentina,  can  never  he  self-supporting  from  her  natural 
forests.  Although  the  southern  end  of  the  long  narrow  country  is 
well  forested  with  mixed  beech  and  s<une  conifers,  great  inroads  for 
purposes  of  agricidture  have  been  made  in  the  northern  and  most 
accessible  part  of  this  forest,  and  ('bile  must  <lepend  on  imports,  in 
[)art  at  least,  to  meet  her  increasing  needs. 

Thus  the  whole  soutluTii  end  of  the  .South  American  ('ontinent 
and  in  some  '•‘•sp<“cts  the  most  industrially  developed,  can  not  he 
expected  to  furnish  a  sullieient  amount  of  construction  timbers  for 
local  use,  and  luuua*  wil!  have  no  suf)|)lies  for  export. 

Bolivia  and  Peru  have  larg«*  areas  in  fon'sts,  hut  these  lie  in  tin* 
lowlamls  «»f  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama/on  and  are  at  |)resent  in¬ 
accessible  to  the  industrially  active  centers  <)f  tiu*  .Vndes  and  Pacilic 
coast.  .Some  day  th(*se  for<*sts  may  he  r«‘ached  by  railroatls,  hut 
th(‘  long  uphill  haul  will  he  a  scu'ious  handicap  and  will  un<louht(‘dly 
retard  the  ra[)id  dcvclo[)m(‘nt  (d  them.  They  nevertheh*ss  can  he 
<-onsidered  as  great  reserve  forests  and  may  yi<‘ld  lumIxM'  in  large 
amounts.  For  the  [ucsetit,  however,  we  must  add  Bolivia  and 
Peru  to  the  three  southern  nations  which  do  not  contain  supplies  of 
timber  sufrn‘icnt  for  their  own  vise. 

d'lie  parts  of  th(‘  fon'stial  ariai  in  ('olomhia  and  Kcuador  that  lie 
in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Ama/.on  must  lx*  placed  in  th<‘  saim* 
♦•lass  with  those  of  Peru  ami  Bolivia;  hut  these  two  countries  are 
better  favored  in  having  more  a<’ccssihle  forest  regions  ICcuador 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  ('olomhia  both  on  the  Pacific  cojist  and  along 
the  drainage  basins  of  the  .Magdalena,  .Sinn,  and  .\trato  Rivets,  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  Caribbean  .Sea.  While  Kcuador  has  furnished 
timber  products  to  her  less  fortunate  neighbors  to  tlx*  south,  y(*t 
amounts  thus  exported  have  been  almost  negligible.  .Small  (pianti- 
ti<^s  of  .S|)anish  cellar  ami  mahogany  and  other  woods  have  been 
sbipped  from  Colombia.  .\s  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  imliistrially 
uciivc  [xipulation  of  Colombia  and  Kcuador  rcsidi's  in  the  higher 


f'oiirUmv  of  lir.  I^uia  Popftlairi;,  injttor  of  Ziu-Xmt.  .Sftritiaxo,  f'hili'. 

SOUTH  AMKIllUAN  TUKKS. 

the  Inft  is  a  S|i<y'iincii  of  Hip  launrl  ( l/iurrlin  iirow/iliin).  whicli  dprivps  Us  Uolaiiicul  tmtnc  fniiii  tiic  fr 
VM-y  hard  hut  hrittli-.  It  is  u><y|  cxlciisivcly  in  Cliili'  Ixyausp  it  is  very  piciiliful  uu<l  fsisily  wurktsl. 
Ill  laurel.  Its  hark  is  used  fur  laiiiiiiif!  hi<|e.~,  and  ils  wimhI,  wliieli  has  a  urain  varying  in  eulur  froin 
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ailtitudes.  The  tiiiilx'r  ivsourcps  an*  mostly  on  the  lower  shapes  of 
the  Andes  and  in  the  river  valleys. 

VeneziK'la  has  a  larfie  part  of  her  airea  eovercxl  with  forest  growth 
of  soim*  kiml,  hut  a  eonsiderahle  portion  »»f  the  easily  aeeessihle 
part  of  this  so-ealhal  fon'st  area  is  reiilly  hrush-like  in  eharaeter, 
so  that  the  stand  per  aen*  is  not  heavy.  The  lowlands  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Maraeaiho,  the  neighhoring  foothills  (»f  the  Andes,  patehes 
of  go(»d  forests  in  the  eoastal  mountains,  and  the  remoter  parts  »)f  the 
(iuiana  highlands  eontadn  the  heaviest  stands.  While  for  many 
years  Venezuela  has  been  furnishing  small  (|Uantities  of  speeial 
kinds  of  timber,  formerly  mostly  to  Kurope,  of  later  years  to  the 
Tidted  States,  the  amounts  have  been  insignificant  and  form  a  very 
small  part  of  her  e.xport  tra<l(*. 

The  Guianas  an*  heavily  forested,  probably  more  so  in  proportion 
to  their  areas  than  any  of  the  other  politieid  units  under  eonsi<lera- 
tion.  Being  colonies  of  Europ<*an  countries  they  have  long  furnished 
eonsiderahle  sup|)lie.s  of  speeial  kinds  of  timh(*r  to  the  mother 
<-(»untries.  With  the  exception  of  gre(*nheart  from  British  Guiana, 
which  was  larg<*ly  use<l  in  tin*  const  met  ion  of  the  Panama  ('anal 
because  it  is  a  fii’st-elass  tind><*r  for  salt-water  eonstruetion,  the 
United  .States  has  benefited  only  slightly  from  the  lumher  originating 
in  the  forests  of  these  countries. 

(ienerally  speaking,  original  fon*sts  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the 
West  In<li(*s  have  h(‘en  greatly  r(*dueed  in  area.  This  is  true  of 
easily  aeeessihh*  timber.  An  exception  sh(»ul<l  he  made  of  the  island 
of  Haiti,  espe<-ially  tlx*  Dominican  l{(>puhlie  part  of  it.  Here  there 
an*  sai<l  to  h<*  large  ar«*as  of  original  for(*sts  h*ft.  Tlx*  Porto  Rican 
forests  an*  ix*arly  goix*.  'I'hosi*  of  ('uha  aixl  damaica  have  he(*n 
cut  ov(*r  mainly  to  make  way  for  agrieidtural  dev(*lopm(*nt  hut 
sonx*  still  n*main  in  tlx*  mountaitx)Us  n*gion,  which,  with  |)rop(*r 
manag<*nx*nt,  «-«»uhl  he  made*  to  yi<*hl  continuous  crops  of  timh(*r. 
Tlx*  smalh*r  mountaiixms  islands  of  f  lx*  L(*ss(*r  Antilh*s,  all  <*olotdes  - 
of  tlx*  Luro[)ean  nations  — have  litth*  original  fon*st  v(*gi*lati<tn  l(*ft. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  W(*s(  Imlies  is  also  true  of  tlx*  ('<*ntral 
.\meriean  re[)uhlies  hut  to  a  less<*r  •*xtent.  Whih*  vast  an*as  have*  he»*n 
d(*f<»rest(*d  tlx*re  still  remain  some  large  fon*st(*d  n*gi<tns,  (*sp(*eially 
tx*ar  the  ixu’th  coast.  'Phis  is  tnx*  (»f  Panama  and  Ni»*aragua,  parts 
of  Guat(*mala  aixl  Hoixliiras.  British  Hoixiuras  still  contains  ai 
large  part  (»f  lx*r  area  in  fon*st.  Whih*  formerly  tlx*  W«*st  lndi(*s 
wen*  the  main  sounx*  of  American  imdxagaiiy,  Cetitrid  .\nx*rican 
R(*|)uhiics  from  Nicaragua  W(*st  (itx'hxiing  British  Hoixiuras)  and 
southern  .\l»*xico,  supply  most  of  it  to-day. 

.Soutlx*rn  .\h*xic((  aind  the  west  I'oast  nearly  to  liOW(*r  ('alifornia 
contain  large  areas  in  tropical  forest.  'I'lx*  forest  of  the  highlands 
of  tlx*  central  |»art  and  in  the  more  mountaiixxis  of  tlx*  desert- 
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like  regions  honlorin};  the  I’nited  Slates  contain  forests  of  c(*nifers 
and  oaks.  Me.xieo  undoubtedly  has  sulheient  tiinher  of  her  own  of 
all  kinds  to  supply  her  needs,  and  some  for  export,  if  properly 
developed. 

The  Kepuhlie  of  Parajiuay  is  said  to  he  heavily  forested.  Ar<;en- 
tina,  its  nearest  natural  market,  is  at  the  present  time  drawinj;  tm 
these  forests  for  a  larfie  supply  of  her  hardwoods,  and  will  probably 
absorb  all  that  can  he  produced. 

Of  all  the  Latin  American  Kepuhlics  Brazil  is  most  blessed  with 
timber  resources.  With  an  area  lar<i;er  than  that  of  the  ITiited  States 
(excludinj;  .Vlaska),  and  with  nearly  bO  per  cent  of  her  area  enjoyin*; 
a  climate  favorable  to  forest  <;rowth  of  some  kind,  and  with  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  area  still  in  virfjin  forests,  she  stands  preemi¬ 
nently  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world  in  potential  forest  resources. 
The  Amazon  basin  alone  (includiii"  the  portions  »»f  it  in  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  Ibdivia,  Peru,  Kcuador,  and  (\dombia)  is  estimated  to 
have  much  more  standing  timber  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States; 
probably  the  Brazilian  portion  of  it  alone  has  as  much  as  the  North 
American  Republic.  In  addition,  and  more  important  because 
nearer  the  present  industrially  active  ref;i(»ns  of  the  country,  there  are 
two  other  comparatively  large  forest  areas  -one  a  large  hardwood 
forest  near  the  coast,  especially  that  part  of  it  in  southern  Bahia, 
Kspirito  Santo,  and  extending  back  into  neighlxtring  portions  of  the 
Minas  (leraes.  The  other  is  the  Parana  pine  forests  in  the  plateau 
n'gion  of  the  Stat<‘s  of  Parana,  Santa  ('atharina,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  A  small  tongue  of  this  latter  extends 
into  the  .State  of  Misiones  in  .\rgentina. 

TIIK  l,t'M»KI{  IXDrsTKY. 

Th(‘  abov(*  is  a  hasty  survey  of  the  gemu'al  forest  conditions  of  the 
Latin  .\merican  countries.  Some  (»f  these*  countries  have  large 
possibiliti(‘s  for  the*  utilization  of  the*  lumber  products,  others  aire 
less  fortunate  in  not  having  at  climate  faavoraible  to  development  of 
barge  areas  of  heavy  stainds  aaf  timlx'r.  In  still  otha'iN  heavy  inroaids 
hava*  been  inaiale  on  the  forests,  not  saa  much  faar  tha*  timba'r  tha'v 
a-amtain,  but  faar  raising  craaps. 

In  generail,  the  a‘a-aanaamia-  caanalitiaaiis  in  traapia'ail  .Vmerica  haive  naat 
baxTi  favaarabh*  tea  ai  high  ala‘va>hapment  aaf  tha*  liindaer  inalustrv.  This 
is  enhana-axi  by  tha*  faia-t  thait  tha*  hairdwaxxl  faara*sts  haave  many  kinals 
aaf  timba*r  aaraly  a  fa*w  aaf  whia*h  haava*  aa  naaarket  vaalaie  aat  tha*  pra*sa*iat 
tinaa*.  .Matay  faara*sts  ita  tha*  Traapia-s  aara*  laagga*al  wha*ra*  tha*  naaarka*taabla* 
kiraals  caanstitaite  aanly  aaiaa*  taa  thra*a*  ti’a*a*s  taa  tha*  aaa*ra*.  'rha*ia*  naaay  ba* 
as  maaray  as  ti’a*a*s  aaia  this  saanaa*  aaa*ra*  laarga* a*iaaaaigh  taa  praxlaaa'a*  laitaaba*r, 
bait  naaast  aaf  tha*na  aara*  faraaa*tia-aally  vaahia*la*ss  aat  tha*  pra*sa*iat  tinaa*.  ()b- 
viaaiisly  it  waaiihl  naat  paav  taa  pait  in  m<aala*rn  sta*aam  bagging  taa  a*xtraaa*t 


VV 


WOKK  IN  TIIK  KOliKSTS  OF  KSI’IKITO  SANTO,  HICAXIL. 


To  Iho  loll:  A  native  tiittiiif;  a  Ire*’  of  Oon^a/o  itlifu  ( A  tlronium  n/i.)  in  the  forests  of  the  Uio  I)(K’e,  Kspirito  Santo.  WcmkIs  siinilur  in  strnetnre  ami  iM’lontiint;  to  the  same 
Keniis,  hilt  with  (lilferent  names,  iM-eiir  in  many  parts  of  the  forests  from  .Mexico  to  northern  .Vritentina.  To  the  ri)’ht:  laiKi’int'  lianlwiHNl  timbers  in  the  Kin  Doee 
retrion  of  Kspirito  .Santo. 
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tlu‘  useful  tm*s.  llonce.  the  must  ho  done  hy  hand  or  animal 

|)(»wor.  only  hy  tho  humor  whoro  labor  is  plontiful  ami  ohoap.  It 
moans  that  to  jrot  out  any  (plant ity  of  lumhor  a  vory  larjjo  aroa  has 
to  ho  oovorod.  This  limits  tho  distanoo  from  transportation  faoilitios 
liko  railroads.  navi<;ahlo  (tr  drivahlo  stroams,  in  whioli  tho  lo}j»;in»; 
oporations  can  ho  oarriod  on.  for  it  would  not  pay  to  huild  railroads 
to  tap  forost  rofiions  that  had  only  ono  to  throo  oxploitahlo  troos  to 
tho  aoro.  Tho  rosult  is  that  undor  jirosont  conditions  vory  littlo 
timhor  roaohos  tho  markot.  and  hoin<;  soaroo  tho  prioo  is  hi"h.  Tho 
por  capita  consumption  of  lumhor  is  very  much  lower  in  tropical 
oountrios  than  in  tomporato  r(‘<;ions.  Tho  middle  and  poorer  classes 
use  littlo  of  it.  Tho  olimato  favors  thorn  in  this  rospoot,  for  they  do 
not  hood  substantial  shelter  to  protect  them  ajjainst  tho  rif'ors  of 
winter.  Thus  throufihout  tho  whole  of  tropical  Amorioa  wo  find  a 
poorly  dovolopod  lumhor  industry.  Many  parts  are  rich  in  forests 
hut  poor  in  tho  lumhor  products  of  tho  forests.  When  a  now  railroad 
is  built  throufili  a  forost  ro<;ion  tho  usable  spooios  of  troos  adjacent  to 
it  are  soon  oxtractod.  With  exceptions  to  ho  noted  later,  the  rosult 
is  that  there  is  no  woll-orj;aniz(*d  effort  to  lo"  timhor  on  a  larj^o 
scale  as  is  done  in  tho  I’nitod  States.  Tho  troos  are  cut,  some¬ 
times  s(juarod,  somotinu's  hand-sawn  in  tho  woods,  and  in  other 
instances  loft  in  tho  round.  They  may  ho  drafijjod  hy  animals  to  tho 
nearest  local  markot  for  use,  or  to  a  drivahlo  stream,  or  to  tho  noaivst 
railroad,  from  which  depositories  tho  cost  of  transportation  to  tho 
lar<ro  industrial  markets  is  oxcossivoly  hifjh.  In  tho  larger  cities  tho 
sawmill  industry  is  much  hotter  dovolopod;  it  at  least  is  far  in 
advance  of  tho  present  crude  logging  methods  in  v(»guo.  As  a  rule, 
tho  existing  sawmills  can  handle  (*asily  idl  tlu*  material  that  roaclu's 
them,  hut  such  would  not  lx*  tho  case  wore  tho  logging  output 
greatly  increased. 

With  tho  recent  inlliix  (tf  groat  numhors  of  foreigners  and  foreign 
ca|)ital  many  parts  of  tropical  America  oxp(*rionc(‘d  an  industrial 
awakening.  This  meant  a  greater  use  of  lumlxu'.  'I'lio  W('ll-(trganiz(*d 
lumhor  industries  of  tho  I 'nit(*d  States,  especially  whoro  an  ovorsu|)|)ly 
of  manufactured  timlxu’ ch<‘a|X‘ns  th(‘ cost  to  tho  consunuM-  with  loss 
[irofit  to  th(“  operator,  took  advantage  of  tho  d(‘mand  in  those  markets 
and  mot  that  which  tho  ixxirly  d(‘V(‘lopo(l  hx-al  industry  could  not 
>u|)[)ly.  llonco  as  there  was  a  suHiciont  sufiply  of  tho  imported 
liimlx-r  on  tho  mark(‘t,  tho  need  for  a  greater  d(*V(‘lopmont  of  tho  hx-id 
lumhor  industry  was  n<»t  fell. 

Wlx'ti  th(‘  war  |)ractically  cut  off  tho  importation  of  liimlxM'  into 
tho  Latin  .\morican  K<‘[)uhlics,  because  of  lack  of  ships  to  trans|X)rt 
it,  tho  hx-al  lumhor  industry  was  gn-atly  stimulat(‘d  in  many  parts. 

What  ha|>|X'n(>d  when  tlx-  Latin  Anx-rican  l{(‘puhlics  found  tlx-m- 
>olvos  cut  off  from  su|)plios  of  lumhor  from  tho  'romporato  Zone  i  In 
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spite  of  the  eriule  methods  of  lojjf'inj'  and  transp(»rtation  in  many 
eountries  the  (uitput  from  the  forests  was  at  least  «louhled.  Never¬ 
theless  the  aetual  amount  of  lumber,  ineludinj;  the  imports,  put  on 
the  markets  was  probably  not  as  "reat  as  it  was  before  the  war.  A 
strikin"  example  of  what  the  possibilities  mij;ht  have  been  was  shown 
by  the  activities  in  the  Parana  pine  region  of  southern  Hra/il.  This 
region  al)ove  all  others  throughout  the  Latin  American  countries  had 
a  better  organized  lumber  industry,  whose  beginning  dates  hack  to  a 
decade  or  more  before  the  war.  Scattered  along  the  single  main 
railway  traversing  the  States  of  Parana,  Santa  ('atharina.  and  Rio 
(irande  do  Sul  in  a  general  north  to  south  line  and  along  scune  branches 
that  connect  this  line  with  the  coast  at  two  or  more  points  were  a 
large  number  of  small  mills  operating  in  the  pine  forests  that  are  found 
in  these  three  States.  Among  these  was  one  large  mill  ecpiipped  with 
practically  all  modern  improvements,  including  logging  railroads  and 
steam  logging;  in  a  word,  well-organized  methods  of  cutting  and 
handling  the  lumber  from  the  woods  to  the  loading  of  the  finished 
product  on  the  caix  to  be  transported  to  markets.  Bebu'e  the  war 
the  product  of  these  mills  met  with  great  competition  from  imported 
lumber,  especially  in  the  seaport  towns  from  Hahia  to  Buenos  Aires. 
A  four  years’  averagt*  of  the  lumber  annually  consumed  in  Brazil 
before  the  war  was  as  follows:'*  Imported,  00.000,000  board  feet: 
Parana  pine,  47,000.000  board  feet:  domestic  hardwoods,  .'jd.OOO.OOO 
board  feet. 

Stimulated  by  the  abscuice  of  import(‘d  woods  during  the  war.  the 
Parana  pine  region  greatly  increased  its  output.  A  rough  estimate 
by  the  writer  of  the  cut  made  in  lOlS  was  at  least  1.50.000.000  feet, 
or  three  times  as  much  as  b{*fore  the  war.  Then  practically  all  the 
mills  were  running  at  the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  traversing  the 
region,  to  handle  the  finished  product.  Large  shipments  were  ex¬ 
ported  to  Lruguay  and  Argentina,  and  the  demand,  both  domestic 
and  fr(»m  the  maghboring  Republics  t(»  the  south,  exceeded  the 
output.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  one  large  mill  in  this  region 
was  cutting  nearly  one-third  of  the  total.  That  the  Parana  pine 
r<‘gion  has  maintained  its  position  in  this  respect  is  shown  in  part 
at  least  by  the  fact  that  ladore  tlu*  war  the  annual  exports  of  the 
I’nited  Stat(*s,  maiidy  into  Brazil,  .Vrgentina,  and  I'ruguay,  was 
in  e.xcess  of  .")()((, 000, ()()()  fe(*t,  whiu’eas  in  1010  the  t(ttal  exports  from 
the  l’nit(*d  States  to  all  three  of  these  countries  amounted  to  only 
1:10,000,000  feet,  of  which  Brazil  took  1 ,000,000  feet ,  in  contrast  to 
.54,000,000  feet  Ixdore  the  war. 

It  is  beli(‘ved  that  if  the  lumlxu’  industry  of  th»‘  Parana  |)ine  forests 
is  properly  developed  it  can  supply  all  the  softw(xxls  needed  by 
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southern  Brazil  and  the  neighhorinj;  countries.  eomprisin>j  at  present 
the  most  industriallv  developed  portion  of  South  America  and  con¬ 
taining;  more  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  entire  continent. 
The  repon  is  stratogetically  situated  to  play  this  important  role, 
for  it  lies  between  the  great  consuming  centers  of  Brazil  on  the 
north  and  those  of  the  nonforested  Republic  of  I'ruguay  and 
parts  of  Argentina  on  the  south.  The  standing  timber  of  Parana 
pine  forest  in  this  region  is  roughly  estimated  by  the  writer  to  be 
not  less  than  200, OOO.OOO. ()()()  board  feet.  What  happened  in  the 
Parana  pine  forests  occurred  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  magnificent 
hardwood  forests  in  the  coastal  region  to  the  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
When  the  writer  in  191S  visited  the  forests  of  the  Rio  Doce  in  Espirito 
Santo  he  found  great  activity  in  the  industry.  Had  the  region  been 
eijuippejl  with  adeijuate  facilities,  including  steam  logging,  saw¬ 
mills.  and  better  railroad  transportation,  it  is  believed  that  tbe 
outjnit  could  have  been  greatly  increased.  It  is  true  that  many 
economists  do  not  believe  that  tropical  forests,  because  of  their 
mixed  character,  are  adapted  to  being  logged  by  steam  power  the 
so-called  donkey  engine  of  the  logging  industry. 

In  many  places  in  the  .Vmerjean  Tropics  the  forests  the  writer  has 
seen  contain  heavy  stamls  of  valuable  woods,  many  of  which,  if 
placed  on  the  market  in  large  (piantities  and  a  continuous  supply 
assured,  woidd  be  marketable.  Many  of  these  have  local  uses,  but 
the  jiresent  cost  of  removing  them  by  crude  metluuls  prohibit  their 
more  general  use.  Oidy  the  best  can  be  taken  under  present  methods 
of  logging.  The  writer  bases  his  assumption  that  tropical  hardwooil 
forests  can  be  logged  by  improved  methods,  not  on  theory,  but 
because  he  has  seen  in  the  Philippines  the  prejudices  against  the 
introduction  of  such  methods  overcome.  With  improved  methods  the. 
output  of  the  lumber  in  tbe  Philippines  has  been  so  increased  that 
the  islands  have  not  oidy  become  self-sustaining,  but  are  exporting 
more  timber  annually  than  they  import.  In  spite  of  the  distance, 
more  timber  found  its  way  to  the  United  States  from  these  islands  in 
Ihlt)  than  from  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  that  have  as 
much  or  more  standing  tind)er  and  in  as  heavy  stands  per  acre  as  dt) 
the  Phili|)pines.  Profiting  by  the  success  of  the  comparatively 
well-organized  lumber  industry  in  the  Philippines,  a  British  firm  has 
recently  invested  nearly  SI .(MUI.ODO  in  a  modern  milling  and  logging 
plant  in  British  North  B«)rneo,  and  the  British  Indian  (lovernment  is 
at  the  present  tiim*  training  y(*ung  Englishmen  in  the  United  States 
in  the  modern  methods,  with  the  view  of  introducing  them  into  those 
parts  of  the  Tro|)ics  under  their  control  that  still  have  heavy  stamls 
of  hardwood  forests.  Ix'ginning  has  been  made,  and  it  remains  for 
the  future  to  d»*cide  to  what  extent  tropical  w«M)ds  will  fiml  their 
way  in  much  larger  (piantities  into  the  lumber  markets  of  tbe  world. 
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Frctni  tlu‘  above  it  is  shown  that  IxMoro  those  countries  of 
tropical  America  still  possessing:  larf:e  fori*st  resources  can  expect  to 
expt>rt  lumber  in  lar{:e  (piantities,  they  must  first  become  sell- 
sustaininj:  or  nearly  so.  To  become  s<*lf-sustaininj:  they  must  intro¬ 
duce  better  orjrani/.ed  and  more  modern  methods  of  lo<:<:in‘:  and 
milliii}:.  In  this  way  the  so-called  inferior  species  that  the  forests 
contain  and  which  are  not  at  present  much  used  could  he  placed  on 
the  market  at  a  price  that  would  allow  them  to  compete  with  the 
imported  lumber  h)r  common  construction  purposes.  This  is  exactly 
what  occurred  in  the  l^hilippines  after  modern  methods  were  intro¬ 
duced.  With  the  increased  productictn.  larfxer  amounts  of  the  finer 


MXiCI.XC  IX  TUK  FOKKSTS  OK  I'AUANA  I*INK. 
Showiii);  Ihr  moIlKxl  nf-ilcain  loev’iiii!  in  Santa  Cut  h:iriiiii,  l<ra7il. 


and  more  expensive  woods  would  find  their  way  into  the  markets, 
perhaps  mon*  than  enou<:h  f«»r  home  consumption,  and  at  a  lower 
cost  of  ()roduction. 

Tp  to  th«‘  present  tiim*  the  rnited  States  has  drawn  on  tlu*  Ameri¬ 
can  Tropics  for  the  j:old  nu‘:<:ets  of  the  forests,  mainly  cahiiu't  woods, 
of  which  two-thirds  of  the  im|)orts  are  maho<;any,  and  sinidl  (pian- 
titi(*s  of  other  woods  htr  special  [)urposes;  in  a  word,  such  woods  as 
do  not  «»ccur  in  our  own  fon*sts.  F«»rest  (>conomists  are  tlniwinj: 
attention  to  tin*  serious  shortage*  in  lumh<>r  tin*  Tniti'd  States  is 
faciii}:.  This  is  especially  trm*  of  hardwood  htrests.  Their  |)re- 
diction  is  borne  (uit  by  the  fact  that  the  price  has  f:reatly  increastal 
in  the  last  few  years.  Tliis  is  not  wholly  dm*  to  war  conditions.  It 
means  that  many  of  the  woods  that  occur  in  tlu*  .\m(‘rican  'rr(t|)i<*s 
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would  1)0  (•«)nsuin(*d  in  larj'or  (luantitios  if  tlu*v  could  he  placed  on 
the  markets  at  a  price  that  would  he  near  that  of  the  local  woods 
of  the  United  States.  The  need  will  not  he  for  the  "old-nuj^fjet 
woods  of  the  American  Tropics  that  have  very  special  uses,  like 
rosewood,  cocohola,  satinwood,  snakewood,  and  a  score  of  others, 
hut  for  the  woods  that  can  he  successfully  substituted  for  our  own 
hardwoods,  like  oak,  maple,  heech,  ash,  walnut,  "um,  tulip,  etc. 

(lenerally  speaking,  most  of  the  frame  houses  in  the  Ignited  States 
are  not  huilt  of  such  woods  as  the  Tropics  can  furnish,  hut  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  percentage  of  our  hardwoods  is  used  for  exactly 
the  same  purposes  in  which  the  greatest  consumption  of  similar  local 
woods  are  used  in  the  Latin  American  countries.  This  is  for  interior 
work  of  all  kinds,  like  (looring,  staircases,  railing,  interior  trim  of  all 
kinds,  doors,  window  frames,  etc.;  all  sorts  of  fixtures  for  stores, 
like  counters,  show  cases,  trimmings  for  show  windows,  etc.  Thus 
woods  like  cedro  or  Spanish  cedar  (Cedrela  sp.),  which  is  found 
in  the  forests  from  Me.xico  to  Argentina,  and  which  occurs  in  every 
local  market  no  matter  how  small,  could  he  used  successfully  for 
sonu'  of  the  purposes  cited  above.  Peroha  (Aspidosperma  sp.), 
one  of  the  most  abundant  woods  in  some  of  the  markets  ))f  southern 
Brazil,  especially  Kio  de  .Janeiro,  though  unlike  our  oak,  might 
become  a  promising  competitor  with  it  for  certain  kinds  of  interior 
<-onstruction.  Kmhuia  (Xectandra  sp.)  found  fairly  abundant  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Brazil,  and  hotanically  related  to  a  species  known  as 
ranfllas  in  parts  of  Brazil,  and  laurel  or  a  host  of  other  names  in 
other  parts  of  the  Tropics  would  he  well  received  in  the  United  States, 
hut  not  at  gold-nugget  prices.  In  this  grouj)  belongs  the  conihio  of 
the  Medellin  district  of  ('olomhia,  which  enters  into  all  sorts  of  con¬ 
struction  work  in  the  region  near  that  city. 

StH'tching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  through  the 
Guianas  to,  and  including  the  Amazon,  and  abundant  in  certain 
types  of  for(*st,  is  the  crahwood  (Guianas)  or  (nuliroha  (Brazil),  known 
.scientifically  as  ('arapa  guianensis  and  relat<‘d  hotanically  to  the 
mahogany,  which  ought  to  he  better  known  in  the  markets  of  the 
Unit<‘d  States,  not  so  much  for  the  furniture  (pialities  for  which  it  is 
advertised,  hut  for  interior  trim  such  as  descrila'd  above. 

While  mahogany  is  the  best  known  of  all  tropical  woods,  and 
enters  largely  into  furniture,  it  constitutes  hut  a  small  part  of  the 
wood  that  is  consumed  for  that  |)urpose  in  the  United  States,  sim[)ly 
because  it  is  still  too  expiuisive  to  he  used  genendly.  The  mahogany 
logging  operations  in  M(‘xico  and  Gent  rid  Aim'i  ica  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  the  West  Indies  are  better  organized  than  any  other  similar 
industry  in  the  American  Tropics,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  all  the 
timber  im|)ort(‘d  into  the  Ujiited  Stat<*s  annually  is  of  this  wood, 
^'et  in  the  forests  that  contain  it  then*  an*  not  more  than  two  trees 
of  mahogany  to  the  acri*,  atid  while  there  an*  still  large  areas  in  whi«*h 
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this  wood  occurs  the  supply  is  each  year  jjettinf;  more  and  more 
inaccessible.  (Irowinj;  with  it  and  in  the  forests  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  this  valuahle  wood  are  other  species  which  are  more  abundant 
and  which  are  used  locally.  Some  of  these,  if  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  larjje  (juantities,  would  undouhtedly  lind  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  the  furniture  iiulustry  as  a  substitute  for  the  local 
hardwoods  and  even  for  malu)‘^any.  In  the  forests  that  contain 
mahogany  in  Guatemala  and  Honduras  the  writer  found  a  number 
of  woods  that  are  more  abundant  than  mahogany.  One  tree, 
especially,  known  locally  as  Santa  Maria  (Ualophyllum  sp.).  was 


A  LUMBER  YARD  AT  SANTA  CATIIARINA,  BRAZIL. 

This  shows  the  lumber  yard  of  a  mcHlern  sawmill  in  the  Parana  pine  reftioii. 


found  to  be  much  more  abuiulant  than  mahogany.  Under  this 
name  and  that  of  tjnlha  in  other  regions  this  wood  occurs  throughout 
(Vntral  America  and  parts  of  the  West  Intlies.  Another  wood 
closely  resembling  it  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus  is  a  con- 
stitiuMit  of  certain  types  t>f  the  .Vma/onian  forests  umler  the  local 
name  of  jneartuva.  'Phese  ami  many  others  might  be  used  for 
int(*rior  construction  wtuk  t»r  for  furniture. 

In  the  United  States  considerable  (piantities  t>f  hardwoods  are 
used  for  many  parts  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  spokes  for  aut«mu*biles 
and  wagons,  hubs,  felloes. -wagon  laals.  etc.  Many  parts  i)f  the 
dillen'iit  classes  of  agricultural  machinery  also  re<pnre  wootl  in 
tlu'ir  construction  and  throughout  the  .Vmerican  Tropics  there  are  a 
numbi'r  of  timlaMs  that  an*  sought  and  used  ha-ally  for  the.se  pur- 
i.'ittn;  2\  itaii.ii  I 
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poses.  Possibly  if  these  woods  were  better  known  in  the  United 
States  they  would  find  a  steady  market. 

The  United  States  uses  annually  some  150, 000, 000  railroad  ties. 
In  1919  she  exported  to  seven  Latin  Ameriean  Republics  about 
1,000,000  ties,  of  which  S00,(K)0  went  to  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The 
American  tropical  forests  contain  lar^e  (juantities  of  different  woods 
that  wdll  last  10  to  12  years  or  more,  untreated,  in  severe  tropical 
conditions.  Such  woods  in  temperate  climates  would  undoubtedly 
last  much  longer. 

A  1918  publication  of  the  United  ^States  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  the  woodworking  industries  of  the  United  States  use 
approximately  24,000,000,000  board  feet  of  wood  annually.  (3f  this 
amount  only  87,000,000  board  feet,  or  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  was  imported  from  tropical  regions  the  world  over;  and  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  only  a  few  of  the  many  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  tropical  woods  might  be  used  in  the  l^nitetl  States  as 
substitutes  for  the  native  grown  stock  are  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
text  of  this  article. 

The  introduction  of  new  woods  into  the  markets  of  the  L’nited  States 
is  not  an  easy  proposition.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  describe  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  this  campaign.  Suflice 
it  to  say  a  business  organization,  after  it  finds  one  or  more  woods 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  market,  will  want  to  be  assured  of  a 
continuous  supply.  This  means  much  original  investigation  in  the 
forests  that  contain  standing  timber  of  the  species  desired.  Such 
an  organization  will  also  want  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  total 
stand  of  timber  is  likely  to  find  a  local  market,  and  all  the  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  necessary  to  logging,  milling,  and  trans{)ortation  to  tide 
water.  In  a  word,  a  thorough  understanding  of  all  the  economic, 
problems  connected  with  a  successful  business  on  a  large  scale  will 
be  necessary. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  Latin  American  Republics  so  far  as  their  timber  resources 
are  concerned  can  be  divided  into  two  general  classes — viz,  those 
that  have  more  than  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  their  own  needs, 
and  those  that  have  not. 

2.  The  present  condition  of  the  lumber  trade  between  the  United 
.States  and  the  southern  American  Republics  is  eight  to  one  in  favor 
of  the  first-named  Republic. 

8.  This  is  due  in  part  to  tin*  mix(*d  chara<'ter  of  the  tropical  forests, 
and  more  to  the  fact  that  the  (‘conomic.  conditions  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  a  more  mcMlern  developm<*nt  of  tin*  lumber  industry  in  the  Latin 
.Vrnerican  Republics. 

4.  Th(‘  gr<»wing  scarcity  of  lumber,  especially  of  certain  class(‘s,  in 
the  Unit<*d  States,  |)redieted  by  f(»rest  j*conomists  and  shown  in  the 
rising  prices  of  lumber,  m<‘ans  that  certain  wood-using  industries 
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may  have  to  seek  timber  from  the  outside.  Some  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  contain  in  their  forests  woods  that  might  be 
introduced  into  the  Ihiited  States  to  supply  the  lack  of  lumber  here¬ 
tofore  furnished  by  the  native  woods. 

5.  Before  tropical  American  woods  can  be  introduced  on  a  larger 
scale  than  at  present  there  must  be  a  campaign  of  research  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  decided  improvement  in  the  methods  of  lumbering  in 
tropical  forests. 


INTERMATIONAL 


SRES 


S 


HISTORY 


GLNKK.VL  Rl*XirL.\Tl()XS  have  been  issued  for  the  holding 
of  the  International  (’ongress  of  American  History,  which 
is  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  September  7,  1921,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Historic  and  Geographic  Institute, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  independence  of 
Brazil.  The  organization  of  the  congress  is  intrusted  to  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  members  appointed  by  the  institute;  heads 
of  missions  and  consular  chiefs  representing  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portu¬ 
gal  in  Brazil;  an  oflicial  representative  of  the  Pan  American  Union; 
and  such  persons  as  may  be  propt)sed  by  the  governing  Iward  of  the 
congress  and  accepted  by  the  committee. 

.\11  the  independent  and  colonial  governments  of  America  will  be 
recpiested  to  appoint  regional  committees,  intrustetl  with  work  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  congress  in  their  respective  countries. 

Besides  promoting  the  intellectual  approximation  of  the  countries 
of  the  continent,  the  congress  has  for  its  specific  object  the  assemblage 
of  elements  and  tbe  elaboration  of  agreements  for  the  writing  of  the 
general  history  of  America  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  work  of  the  congress  will  be  divided  among  JO  sections,  one  of 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  general  history  of  .\merica.  while  the 
remaining  29  will  devote  their  attention  to  the  several  political 
divisions  of  the  continent. 

Kach  section  is  composed  of  subsections,  which  deal  with  the 
various  aspects  of  the  matter  embraced  under  tbe  general  title  of 
the  section. 

The  sections  and  subsections  are  made  u|)  of  men  win*  are  well 
known  for  their  scientific  and  literary  accomplishments,  the  list  being 
headed  by  the  Presi<lent  of  Brazil,  Dr.  Kpita<‘io  Pessoa. 


TIIK  followiii*;  stiitonu'iil  of  the  chiof  exports  for  the 

year  lh20  in  eoinparisoii  with  the  year  11)19,  hy  ([uantities 
and  eountries  of  destination,  has  been  eoinpiletl  from  tables 
furnished  by  the  National  Statistical  Ollice  of  Arfientina 
ami  published  in  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate. 

(Tons  aro  mctrir,  txjnivalcni  to  pounds.) 


I'.rjn 

1919 

1920 

1919 

Whi'at  (tons): 

Bariev  (tons): 

riiittHl  Kiii):<li)in . 

..  i,:ni,(rjii 

iWt.niW  . 

Bel)>ium . 

24,700  .. 

France . 

.  .  N>s,  4.‘»l 

217,92s 

I'niled  Kinttdoin . 

,S,S10 

9. 170 

Belgium . 

..(  4T:I,  l.all  . 

Netherlands . 

1,  S7.7 

100 

Nelherlanils . 

:«17,  .>47 

:{72, 779 

Cermanv . 

1,729  .. 

Spain . 

2.V.I,2!sl 

247,7-29 

Brazil . 

9;«) 

1,NS4 

Brazil . 

I'.W,  7211 

290,9-24 

France . 

94 

2,019 

S»e<lcn  and  Xor«av. . 

147,972 

Spain . 

1,324 

Italv . 

. .  7t», 

i:»7,Mr2 

Italv . 

•2,  4M 

(icrinaiiv . 

iM,  r.2:i 

ll,s.-,;t 

On  orders . 

4, 1.-.9 

T2,  49l> 

1  nitc<l  Slates . 

2:j,  i:« 

2,  .-.20 

Other  cooniries . 

s,  .->13 

2, 00.7 

Ilenmark . 

:t7, 14.-. 

-  -  — 

< In  orders . 

..  1,1127,447 

I,a7:i,  <109 

Total . 

.70,  S7t» 

1 4s 

<  Mhcr  eoiinlries . 

192,  ll  .'i 

414,c.;v. 

==s== 

Total . 

..  n-jti.  it.'.H 

a,  2.79  1 

Floor  (tons): 

Maize  (lonsi: 

Sweilen  and  Xorw  av _ 

2.7’  Mm 

40,  S2.7 

I  niiisl  KiiiKdotn . 

9li2,  s21 

.720, 1.70 

fnileil  Kingdom . 

7,  .71.1 

4,Im1 

Netherlands . 

..  ;n:.,97i) 

ir.l,  :i-29 

Ilenmark . 

7, 1-24 

4,(K)S 

Bi'leinni . 

29y,r*.jR  . 

1 

Bcl):inm . 

4,t->40  . 

KratHS’ . 

. .;  2i'>;{,;{9n 

-204,  :vr> 

Italy . 

4, 391 

t> 

tierinanv . 

..  2;i7,s;t7  . 

Netherlands . 

1,1 2S 

i:i,  lo.-i 

Ilenmark . 

1 47.  i:«i 

Spain . 

:{,o:tl 

;i,  100 

t  nilisl  Slates . 

179,  :«•.■« 

-20.-.,  042 

(iermanv . 

*2,1  OS  . 

Sttcden  and  Norway... 

I7NI9I 

107,ir20 

F'ranee . 

99»V 

07.7 

Spain . 

l."»n,  \.'»H 

s;t,  s:{s 

I'nilisl  Slates . 

(iliii  . 

Italv . 

<  In  orders . 

l,:i72’v.K) 

4v»i9‘»:i 

( Ultrr  voiinirU's . 

:u  [  liS9 

Z(,  .->40 

-  •  t 

172,971 

Total . 

. .  1,  As7, 7;(*i 

■2,:i7l,721 

Liiisccsl  tions): 

Quvhracito  lo>fs  (tons): 

1  nitisl  >lales . 

.■ii:t,7.‘>9 

;i7:t,o:«i 

fniteil  Kinedom . 

:*!>,  *»2o 

2,  mi 

I  nitfsl  Kingdom . 

177,919 

i:t:..27s 

Italy- . 

ii,;v.7 

l»,  92.7 

Netherlands . 

'vN  U'' 

7t,s94 

Syyisleii  and  Norway _ 

■2,  .77.-> 

l,0H7 

Bel).’iiim . 

42,  :t2s  . 

Frain-e . 

2,  .700  . 

Swislen  and  Norway.. 

;v.»,  :{7:{ 

27,07'% 

1  iermanv . 

I,S79  . 

Ilenmark . 

27,71.-. 

*22,  s79 

Fnilisl  Stales . 

:ts.  700 

I- ranis- . 

11.  .-.79 

;to,  1  is 

On  order- . 

l,-270  . 

•  ■erinanv . 

II,  IMI  . 

Other  eimnlrie- . 

7.7 

.7;v2 

Other  coiinirie. . 

I.tioll 

.7s,til.7 

Total . 

t  .Vi..7S2 

.7l.2*il 

Tot  al . 

..  l,nu,HM» 

MO,  272 

ZZ.  -  . 

(piohravlto rxtnK'i  (toii>): 

' 

Oats  tons): 

i'nii<'«l  Stairs . 

17,  l!l.-. 

,72.  OIm 

1  idled  Kiiiedom . 

171..  1 12 

9l.*i9H 

I'nihsl  Kinudoiii . 

to  ‘.>.77 

AS.  1.71 

ll,tiH7 

Italv  . 

12' Ml 

Italy . 

%  127 

\  Ml 

7,  Mvl  . 

1  nitisl  stale- . 

i;Rt 

Itelviiim . 

7,219  . 

i.ermany . 

«'i,n7o 

Urazil . . 

2, 020 

1 ,  .'lOl  i 

N<’ih«rlaiMl  . 

2.077 

7,'.^^I2 

SwnOMi  and  Norwav..., 

•2,017 

11.771 

Sw**<|i  n  and  .\orwav.  . 

1.070 

2i».ti:n 

.Netherlands . 

l,20S 

<>iiord«‘r  . 

It:.;  S.-.2 

121,710 

S|>ain . . 

\\ s;i2 

<  llher  eoiinlrie  . 

27. 0'-ti 

OlbiT  roiin!ni*> . 

I.XV) 

19.  l  ap.) 

Total  . 

Xil.d.V) 

Told  . 

I22.M7 

!  72.  .7hs 

oHS 
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I'.'AI  19I<J 


liiiltiT  (tons): 

L’nitcd  Kiiitrdom . 

rnitCHl  States . 

Italy . ! 

H. tWt  10,  .V« 

2,  (To  1 

I ,  ,j0t>  .»s7  I 

1.244  2.  (MW  1 

.VW  . 

Swe  ioii  and  Norway _ 

2»i2  :t‘»4  1 

ii»7  7:»  ! 

ii:i  . 

M)  ■ . 

17  141 

liis  i  70! 

Total . 

i:.,207  l.‘..2.70 

Huy  (tons): 

121. 4!f.  ^  4.04.'. 

ItiO  j . 

•  rniti-  l  States . 

T<»ial . 

r2s.:U(i  '  4.!)4.'> 

Calfskiiis  (niimt>er): 

I'liitwl  States . 

1 

l‘»l,42;il 

\  . . 

1  :».nno  1.607 

2.000  2.s:io  1 

.  19. 720  ■ 

.  2.007 

Total . 1 

2lf>,  471  :{.V),IH4 

4!>li,2l>s  914.:«t(l  i 

SO.  .V4»i  Ist.  '21)1  1 

SO,  1117  00,219  ! 

79,172  ■274,9.'i4  , 

4.>.211  . 

Dry  oxhUlc'i  (luimlwr): 

41,994  .  1 

:«>>2o  Hi.itn  1 

is, 019  j  24,700 

i.’i,4'io'  fi.s2i : 

ll,:i'20  1.0I>4  1 

14,  l:«  109, 911  1 

Sweileii  and  Norway. . .. 

Tota! .  1 

tHr2,  IIKI  l,.'iS7,iH)2 

Salt  oxhulos  (mimln'r): 

1,4‘*1,9.m  2.2:r».:Ml  S 

2;lS.29s  .V12.S24 

1:12.994  2vs,216  , 

Sw  eieii  ami  Norway _ 

OkSOl  ; . 

22.:ilK">  62.«i‘.»0 

is. -22.')  .VI,  101 

1.272  . 

Spain . 

Italy  . 

1.19s  .'i,oo:» 

s.:i*2s  102,719 

other  e(Hiiitries . 

Total . 

llorsehides  (iinnilH-r): 

lhiit<Hl  States . 

2, 129.S79  :t.:ts7.74o 

ss.dis  4sl.7;l2 

S.SINI  19.  Ml 

.\o:io  . 

Italy . 

2,161  2,000 

2IN)  2(M) 

Sw<*tl<*ii  and  Norway _ 

6.(N)9 

.  22.r»00 

Total . 

i;i;i.  119,  :»:i2,o.V2 

SiKvpskiiis  (tons): 

7.110  9,  .MO 

2,  :i6:i  6.  .197 

9»»s  17 

I'nilisl  Stall's . 

Sweileii'aml  Norway  . 
Netherlands . ! . 

SI  42 

i  iMi  .  ri7l 

1921) 

1919 

1 

- 

Sheepskins  Continned. 

lirazil . 

4.'> 

12.) 

Italy . 

itw 

Other  eonntries . 

2tN) 

1  Total . 

11,IW( 

17.017 

Goatskins  (tons): 

•  I'nited  States . 

.V>(» 

I.S71 

1  Franee . 

l.'.s 

197 

12 

Italy. . 

46 

Other  countries . 

6)1 

Total . 

722 

2.  iM) 

Wool  (tons): 

I'nited  States . 

;V2..tll 

.M.62.^ 

Franee . 

1\  19> 

:i7.  M)2 

1  nited  Kinedoni . 

1 1, 

l.>,  .'>49 

Germany . 

i:t.n47 

Helttinin . 

10.4:19 

!  Italy . 

4. 9i»2 

s.  slo 

'  Netherlands . 

2,  i-ii 

s,  040 

,  Denmark . 

1 . 7<m 

2.  4.).t 

Sweden  and  Norway.  . .. 

2»m 

;(.:(19 

Spain . 

no 

1.010 

Other  eonntries . 

274 

is.  a'lti 

Total . 

97. 7-10 

I4ti.tki4 

.  Hair  (tons): 

rnite<l  States . 

1.  Iti2 

7m*. 

I’nited  Kingdom . 

.M4 

224 

Italy . 

M) 

2M 

(•raiiee . 

62 

124 

Netherlands . 

.M 

:is 

Sweden  and  Norway. . .. 

.»0 

V27 

Germany . 

.■|0 

Other  eonntries . 

l.M 

Total . 

2. 292 

2. 0.M 

Tallow  (tonst: 

1  nited  Kingdom . 

S.  IM 

1I.7.)S 

Netherlands . 

2.M4 

;t.S4s 

Helitinm . 

2, 1:17 

1  nitiHl  States . 

,  .Vvl 

i.7'm 

Franee . 

1.4'D 

4. Ml 

"illy . 

sso 

:i.  ;i2s 

Germany . 

724 

Denmark . 

.'.12 

1.241 

Swislen  and  Norway.  . . . 

191 

1,sN72 

Spain . 

66 

2.M 

On  orders . 

ll-Vl 

Other  eonntries . 

2.676 

0. 171 

Total . 

21,. 'do 

:r»,  77.> 

Frozen  IhvI  (ijiiarters): 

I'niti'd  Km^idom . 

2.vs6.:in 

2.  492.97.'. 

Fraiuy . 

602. 7:c> 

l.S.'d,244 

UelKinm . 

:12V,  772 

1  iiittKl  States . 

li:i.2N> 

Germany . 

S9.9.VS 

Italy . 

1:1.971 

•277.  M  4 

Hrazil . 

4. 1496 

Swislen  and  Norway _ 

1.7S4 

■2t).  S.S7 

Denmark . 

.Net  herlands . 

;i.  701) 

s.  120 

On  orders . 

491).  06t) 

2S4>.  ;ii7 

Other  eonntries . 

S.l»97 

09,  set 

Total . 

4.  V 19. 679 

.'.,  aei.  .'.‘10 

1  I'hilhsl  ImvI  (ipiarters): 

riiited  Kingdom . 

6l9.;t90 

7I..’»9S 

1  nit.sl  States . 

t  *n  orders . 

;i7> 

Total . 

62W.2ri 

74.V.K 

<Aturtmy  of  Y(»rk). 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  FETUOLEUM  ACTIVITIES  OF  LOHITOS,  PEUU. 


The  iiicrea.ilnf;  (lernatKl  U>r  |j«tr)il)-iim  |»r(xlucls  has  brought  the  I'lTuviaii  oil  fields  to  the  attootion  of  the  world.  Upper  pieture:  l.iObito.s  and  the  methiKl  used  for  |)i|iiiig  oil  from 
the  shore  to  tankers  anehorerl  in  the  bay.  I..ower,  a  view  of  the  seashore  and  the  region  of  Uobltos.  The  proved  area  of  this  field  is  about  25  square  miles  and  It  ranks  second 
in  imftortanee  of  prwluctioii  in  that  country. 
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Fro’oii  mutton  (cari-assos): 

United  Kingdom . 

I'nitod  States . 

France . 

Belgium . 

On  orders . 

Other  countries . 

Total . 


lyjo 

I9IU  j 

19'20 

1919 

Fror.cii  lamli  uartasscsi: 

1,121),  143 

I'nitiHl  Kingdom . 

26.'i,447  1 

197,  .3K4 

19,  (■>:«> 

I’niliKl  Stales . 

2l3.90t>  1 

11,416 

.5i,o:a  , 

2.'>s.974 

Fraiuv . 

1,000  I 

S2,.701 

697 

11V791 

27.013 

79 

Total . 

21S,:«2 

i.tys.sftj 

1.42j.H4.') 

1 

liy  Vf.knox  F.  Makstfus. 

FI{()M  timo  to  tiino  wo  may  sec  brief  descriptions  of  the  mining 
industries  of  the  Kepuhlie  of  Peru,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  hut  rarely  do  we  find  any 
spt'cific  details  in  American  or  English  journals  concerning 
the  petroleum  fields  of  this  pictures(|ue  Republic,  the  geological  con¬ 
ditions,  development  in  particular  fields,  the  general  character  of 
the  product  ohtaimal,  or  its  natural  markets. 

The  intense  search  for  new  deposits  of  petroleum  occasioned  by 
the  increased  demand  for  r<*fined  products  as  well  as  crude  pcdroleum, 
naiders  a  brief  statement  on  the  petroleum  fields  of  Peru  and  sug¬ 
gestions  concerning  its  possibilities  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
liulletiu. 

Peru  has  h(*en  a  producer  of  petroleum  for  many  years.  Its  fii-st 
real  commendal  production  was  obtained  in  the  Zorritos  field,  in  the 
Pnivince  of  Tumhes,  some  time  in  the  early  s(*venti(*s,  under  the 
management  of  Senor  Faust ino  Piaggio,  a  well-known  business  man 
of  Callao,  Peru. 

In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties  tin*  Negritos  field,  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  tin*  l)(>partment  of  Piura,  was  prospected 
by  the  London  Pacific  P(‘troleum  ('o.  and  soon  became  a  producer 
of  importance  in  Peru. 

In  lutth  of  thes<*  fields  refineries  were  estahlislual  and  tlndr  products, 
mainly  lubricating  oils  ami  kenisene,  w«*re  sold  in  the  Smith  American 
R(>puhlics.  In  1901,  the  Lohitos  field,  located  about  20  miles  north 
of  Talara,  hecaim*  the  scene  of  prospecting  a<‘tivity,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  PiTUvian  Cor|)oration.  liy  190.")  fxOroleum  deposits  of 
no  small  importance  had  been  <liscovi‘red.  .\t  this  tinu'  the  Lohitos 
field  becalm*  the  jiroperty  «)f  the  Lohitos  Oil  (!o.  I'nder  its  diri'ction 
an  intense  drilling  campaign  was  start<‘il,  with  tin*  result  that  |iro- 

■  Kniirintnl  from  I'l'lrolpiiiii  Age,  Chicago,  April,  Iv.'l. 
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(luction  was  {greatly  incroased  and  hid  fair  to  rival  its  Nofjritos  noij;h- 
hor  on  the  south. 

About  1912  a  now  ooinpanv.  known  sis  tho  La^unitas  Oil  ('o., 
a(*(|uirod  part  of  tho  original  oonoossion  of  tho  London  Paoifio  Potro- 
louin  ('o.  (4  scjuaro  inilos).  This  <-oinpanv  in  a  short  tiino  hooamo  a 
produoor  and  holpoil  to  inoroaso  inatorially  tho  total  annual  produo- 
tion  shippod  from  tho  Xogritos  aroa. 

Thoro  is  ono  othor  aroa  in  Poru  whoro  potroloum  has  boon  produced 
in  ooininoroial  quantity.  This  section  is  known  as  tho  Pusi  or  Pirin 
aroa  and  is  located  in  tho  Department  of  Puno,  bordering  on  Lake 
Titicaca,  in  tho  southern  part  of  tho  Uopuhlio.  This  aroa  was  pro¬ 
ductive  from  time  to  time  h(*twoon  190(t  and  1914,  hut  wo  understand 
that  thoro  is  no  activity  in  tho  l*usi  field  at  this  time. 

With  tho  exception  of  tho  Pusi  aroa  tho  principal  producing  fields 
are  confined  to  tho  Province  of  Tumhos  and  Department  of  Piura, 
both  being  in  tho  northwest  corner  of  the  Kopuhlic.  Tho  Zorritos 
field  is  located  in  tho  Province  of  Tumhos,  while  tho  Lohitos  and 
Negritos  fields  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Department  of 
Piura.  These  fii'lds  occupy  the  shon*  edg(“  of  what  may  he  called 
the  coastal  plain  of  northern  Peru. 

This  geographic  Province  (*xt(“nds  from  tlu*  north  border  of  the 
K(*puhlic  to  the  south  part  of  the  Department  of  Lamhayeque,  a 
distance  of  approximately  o.jO  kilometers.  The  greatest  width  is 
attained  between  (Vrro  del  Yllescas  on  the  shore  line  and  Salitral  or 
Morropon,  small  towns  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  plain,  the  distance  in 
a  straight  lim*  Ix'ing  approximately  lot)  kilometers. 

Topographically,  the  coastal  plain  north  of  the  ('hira  Kivi'r  has 
h(‘en  cut  up  by  a  network  of  valleys  and  suhsefpK'ntly  veneeri'd  with 
wind-drifted  sands.  There  are  also  smooth  tahh‘-lands  with  scori'd 
<‘dges  overlooking  the  dissect(*d  plains  between  tln'in  and  the  shore 
line.  These  occur  to  the  northeast  of  the  Lohitos  and  Ni'gritos  fields. 

.South  of  the  (’hira  River  similar  plains  occur  lu'twi'cn  Payta  on 
the  shore  line  and  Sullana  and  ('atacaos,  int(*rior  towns.  South  of 
the  Piura  River  then*  (*xt(*nds  a  lower  ami  vast  expanse  of  plain 
known  as  the  des(*rts  of  Piura,  Olmos,  S(*chura,  and  Morrope.  The 
coastwise  holt  from  Ciarita  to  the  mouth  of  tlu*  L<“che  River  stands 
hut  a  few  feet  ahovi*  sea  level,  the  surface  gradually  asci'iiding  as 
we  pass  to  the  interior.  Protruding  through  thesi*  plains  along  the 
shore  line  an*  a  f(*w  outli(*rs  of  the  An(h*an  ('ordilh*ras.  Th(*s(*  make 
u[)  th(*  [)ictun*s(|U<*  ridg<*s  of  .Silla  do  Payta  and  (’erro  Ylh*sca. 

(i(*ograf)hically.  th<*  north(*rn  coastal  plain  is  maih*  u|)  of  T<*rtiary 
sairds  and  clays  ami  local  congloim*rates,  with  a  total  lhickm*ss 
exce(*«ling  t.tlOO  f(*(*t.  'I'lii*  formations  havi*  h(*en  recogni/.(*d  under 
thn*e  suhtlivisions,  as  u[>|>cr,  middh*,  and  low(*r  'r(*rtiarv.  Thi*  oil 
and  gas  horizons  are  found  in  tlu*  middh*  and  low(*r  memh(*ts.  .Much 
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of  the  upper  Tertiary  sediments  has  been  removed  hv  erosion. 
Such  as  remains  forms  the  table-lands  referred  to  above.  This  mem¬ 
ber  varies  in  thickness  from  40  to  00  feet. 

The  middle  member  is  made  up  of  alternatiii"  sands  and  clays, 
which,  jud"in»;  from  an  attempt  at  correlation  of  producing  oil  sands, 
are  refjarded  as  lenticular  beds  of  larfje  dimensions.  This  middle 
member  may  vary  in  thickness  from  050  to  1.000  feet.  The  lower 
member  is  recojjnized  from  litholofiical  data  based  on  drillin';  records. 

The  Zorritos  oil  field  was  the  first  commercial  producer  in  the 
Peruvian  Republic.  It  is  located  appro.ximately  40  kilometers 
southwest  of  Tumhes  ami  on  the  coast  at  a  point  known  as  Zorritos. 
In  1007  the  Zorritos  Oil  C’o.  he<;an  drillin';  activities  and  in  1014  was 
reported  to  have  4S  or  50  wells  producinj;.  No  fewer  than  three  dis¬ 
tinct  sands  were  reco<;nized  between  104  and  l.OOO  feet.  The  deepest 
well  that  had  been  drilled  u|)  to  1014  attained  a  depth  of  3.020  feet. 
In  1014  the  company  possessed  200  claims,  hut  considerable  new 
territory  has  been  added  to  its  holdings  since  then. 

The  Lohitos  oil  field  is  also  located  on  the  coast  between  Talara 
on  the  south  and  (’aho  Blanco  on  the  north.  In  1007  the  Lohitos 
Oil  (\).  had  drilletl  20  wells,  of  which  10  were  proilucers.  In  1015, 
fully  105  wells  had  been  drilled,  of  which  115  were  producers.  In 
1017  the  com|)any  obtained  production  from  143  wells.  In  this  field 
no  fewer  than  four  producin';  sands  were  known  in  1014,  varvinj;  in 
(h'pth  from  400  to  2,500  feet.  The  deepest  well  on  which  we  have 
any  information  was  drilled  to  3,435  feet. 

In  1014  the  Lohitos  Oil  ('o.  posscssetl  4,120  claims.  It  has  since 
ac(|uired  new  territory  in  both  Peru  and  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador, 
where  a  well  was  drilled  to  a  depth  of  2.000  or  more  feet. 

The  Xe};ritos  oil  field  is  the  larj;est  producer  (tf  the  three  fields 
mentiomal.  In  1007  it  possessed  a  total  of  200  wells;  in  1011  there 
were  207  wells  producin';:  and  in  1JH4  the  number  of  pnalucors  was 
increas(‘d  to  4S0.  In  1017  the  producing  wells  numbered  005.  since 
which  date  no  data  have  been  made  available.  In  this  field  seven 
sands  are  known,  varvin<;  in  de|)th  from  300  to  3,000  feet.  The 
»lecpest  well  on  which  we  have  information  was  drilled  to  3,000 
feet.  This  field  has  bt'cn  operated  by  the  London  Pacific  Petrtdeum 
('o.  Its  holdin<;s  cover  1,723  scpiarc  kih*melei's. 

About  1012  the  La<;unitas  Oil  ('o.  was  formed.  It  ac«|uircd  4 
s(|uare  miles  of  land,  which  was  a  part  of  the  Ne‘;ritos  field,  and  in 
ltH3  started  a  vi';orous  drilling  (‘ampai^n.  In  1017  it  had  increascl 
the  total  annual  producti<»n  of  the  Nef;ritos  field  by  approximately 
302,000  barrels.  'Phe  formalion  of  a  transp'trtation  '•ompany  known 
as  the  West  (\*ast  Kuel  ('o.  contributed  to  th<‘  rapitl  handling  of  the 
im-rcase<I  production. 

IIaci(‘nda  ih*  K(*rnaiuh‘/.-La  Brietai  is  located  in  the  valley  t)f  Man- 
cora,  about  25  to  3tt  kilometei*s  from  the  coast.  Arouml  ltU)7  an 
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attempt  was  made  to  test  for  oil  on  the  Hacienda  de  F'ernandez. 
The  place  at  which  the  test  was  made  is  known  as  La  Brieta.  This 
well  is  reported  to  have  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  455  feet.  Four 
sands  were  found  between  90  and  442  feet.  No  further  testing  has 
been  reported. 

Pirin  or  Pusi  field  can  he  reached  from  Mollendo,  on  the  coast  of 
southern  Peru,  via  the  Southern  Peruvian  Railroad  to  Juliaca,  in  the 
Department  of  Puno.  The  Pusi  field  lies  25  or  30  kilometers  east 
and  north  of  Juliaca,  or  between  this  town  and  the  northwest  coast 
of  Lake  Titicaca.  The  north  end  of  Lake  Titicaca  is  surrounded  by 
what  is  known  as  the  high  plains.  The  formations  of  these  plains 
constitute,  in  part  at  least,  those  entering  into  the  Pusi  or  Pirin 
structure.  They  are  Tertiary  in  age.  at  least  in  part. 

According  to  available  statistics,  the  Pusi  field  was  a  producer 
from  1900  to  1913.  Its  long  distance  from  the  coast  and  high  cost 
of  transportation  have  to  date  put  the  proposition  out  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  class.  In  making  the  above  statements  it  is  not  meant  to 
imply  that  the  above  localities  are  the  only  ones  in  Peru  where  there 
are  prospects  of  developing  petroleum  deposits;  on  the  contrary,  in 
southern  Peru  alone  there  are  many  localities  in  the  interior  where 
indications  of  petroliferous  accumulations  may  he  seen.  Samples 
have  been  obtained  from  some  of  these  seepages  and  impregnated 
sands,  analyzed,  and  found  to  contain  lubricating  oils  with  small 
amounts  of  illuminating  products. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  table  below,  showing  the  annual  production 
of  the  present  producing  Republics  of  South  America,  it  will  he  seen 
that  Peru  in  1918  was  the  leader  by  over  1, ()()(), ()()()  barrels,  and  in 
1920  had  increased  the  lead  to  a  little  less  than  1,50(),0()()  barrels. 

Trinidad,  the  little  neighbor  of  Venezuela,  according  to  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  led  Peru  in  1919  by 
approximately  200, 000  harnJs,  hut  in  1920  Peru  again  resumed  its 
lead  by  more  than  1,000,000  barrels. 


Petroleum  produced  in  South  Amerirau  Hepuhlim  and  Trinidad,  HV*/  Indies. 

STATISTICS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  BARREL  PRODUCTION. 
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>  lle|>orl«sl  lircsiliclioii  of  the  well  ilrillisl  l»y  the  l.ohitos  Oil  Co.,  on  the  siMith  coast  of  Ecuador.  The 
production  was  shi|i|>cd  to  Ouayaqiiil  amt  iisisl  us  fuel.— Min.  Kcs.  S.,  lUls,  p.  ll.'iT. 


TIIK  champrtca  tm*  is  tho  Mkhtlla  cfiampaca  of  the  l)otanist. 

The  jjeneric  name  of  this  important  plant  eommenn)rates 
Mieheli,  a  celebrated  Florentine  botanist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  specific  term  is  one  of  the  many  local 
Hindoo  names  given  to  it  in  the  tropical  Fast,  where  the  tree  is 
native.  There  are  a  number  of  closely  allied  forms  growing  all 
over  the  Tropics,  and  some  of  the  more  distant  relatives,  like  the 
magnolia  and  tulip  tree,  are  found  in  the  temperate  climate. 
Although  the  plant  group  to  which  this  tree  belongs  comprises  many 
important  species  of  trees,  no  other  one  has  so  enterprisingly  dis¬ 
tributed  itself  throughout  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe  as  the 
champaca.  In  fact,  it  has  become  acclimated  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  north  and  south  Temperate  /ones,  and  it  is  now  being  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Southern  States,  as  well  as  in  south  Brazil.  In  India 
it  grows  at  elevations  of  .^,000  feet. 

The  tree  is  an  interesting  one  not  only  on  account  of  the  exquisite 
perfume  its  (lowers  yield,  hut  also  because  of  its  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  and  of  the  superstitious  regard  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  Hindoos. 
There  are  few  trees  that  are  so  well  known  in  the  Far  Fast  as  the 
champaca,  hut  its  economic  importance  has  largely  been  overlooked, 
like  that  of  so  many  other  tn)pical  plant  products.  The  tree  lends 
itself  readily  to  cultivation,  and  it  has  been  found  that  by  proper  care 
and  selection  the  perfume  of  the  dowel’s  may  be  greatly  developed. 

The  reddish  or  pale  yellow  dowel’s  are  extremely  fragrant  and 
appear  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  branches.  The  iiulivitlual  thiwei’s 
resemble  an  unfohh’d  tulip,  but  they  are  more  dainty  in  all  respects, 
and  have  from  (he  earliest  times  been  in  great  reipiest  by  ladies 
for  adorning  their  heads,  bei’ause  the  rich  orange  (’olor  of  these 
dower  clusters  contrasts  beautifully  with  their  jet  black  hair.  The 
very  fragrant  odor  of  the  (lowers  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  essential 
oil,  which  is  readily  distilled,  forming  an  industry  of  some  little 
iinpoi’taiK’c  in  India.  This  oil  is  sold  under  widi'ly  dilferent  names, 
as  for  instaiK’c,  paud,  cliompa-ha-iittf  r,  or  htuhi.  Locally  it  is  used 
as  a  hair  oil  when  mixed  with  coi’onut  t)il.  The  mm’assar  oil, 
whir’ll  for  many  years  has  Iti'en  so  widely  used  throughout  the  Fast 
for  anointing  (he  hair  and  body,  is  r’oconut  oil  perfumed  by  mixture 
with  the  dowel’s  of  (’hampar’a  and  ilang-ilang  and  colored  with 
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tuinoric.  This  «)il  forms  a  standard  article  of  commerce,  and  while 
it  is  somewhat  too  powerfnl  to  he  used  in  the  pure  state,  it  often 
forms  the  base  or  one  of  the  in<;redients  of  different  c«)mmercial 
perfumes  jirepared  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  total  annual 
importations  of  champaca  oil  into  the  United  States  are  during  normal 
years  not  over  oOt)  pounds,  sellinj;  at  a  price  of  about  ?t)  per  pound. 

Few  trees  are  more  interesting:  for  ornamental  plantinj:  than  the 
champaca.  which  is  found  cultivated  everywhere  in  the  Tropics.  A 
fine  lawn  or  public  ])ark  is  not  complete  unless  it  has  specimens  of 
this  well-known  and  ele<:ant  tree,  which  rarely  attains  larj^e  pro- 
pmtions.  especially  in  re}:ions  outside  British  Imlia  and  Buirma. 
where  it  reaches  the  size  »)f  our  ma‘:nolia  and  yields  a  timber  that 
is  hi‘:hly  jirized  for  house  and  carria«:e  buildin*:.  as  well  as  for 
cabinetwork  and  tea  bo.xes.  The  trees  are  not  ‘:enerally  cut  down, 
as  in  certain  parts  of  India  they  are  hi}:hly  veneratetl  and  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  j:od  Vishnu.  One  of  the  local  names  of  this  tree 
(i.  e..  Tiilasi)  has  been  ap))lied  to  one  of  the  sacred  champaca  j:roves 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yumuna  River. 

The  tree  has  from  the  earliest  times  jilayed  an  important  jiart  in 
the  life  and  industry  of  the  Hindoos.  At  a  time  now  almost  for- 
}:ott(‘n  the  champaca  tree  was  used  in  place  t)f  the  mulberry  tree 
for  feeding:  the  mu}:a  silkworm;  and  records  show  that  champaca 
silk  was  of  the  finest  and  whitest  class  worn  only  by  the  membei’s  of 
the  royal  house  of  Assam. 

For  essential  oils  used  in  the  perfumery  industry  the  ITiiteil  States 
is  (lependent  lar<:ely  upon  forei>:n  countries.  It  draws  ilan<:-ilan‘: 
from  the  Bhili|)pines.  (»ne  of  its  insular  possessions;  sandalwiuul  oil 
from  India;  amyris  oil  fn)m  Venezuela;  and  petit  pniin  fnun  Para- 
»:uay.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  enterprise  in  the  supply  of  such 
min(»r  pnalucts,  of  which  champaca  oil  is  one.  The  tree  can  easily 
be  cultivated  in  all  the  tn)pical  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
where  by  j»  little  thrift  ami  imlustrv  suflicient  »)il  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  su|)ply  the  needs  of  all  western  countries.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  actual  output  of  the  oil  pr*)ducetl  by  the  crude  metluuls 
<»f  distillation  in  India  is  e.xporteil,  for  the  local  consumption  there 
is  very  ^reat.  Little  that  is  practicable  could  be  learned  from  the 
Himhtos  as  to  the  jiroper  metho«l  of  ^atherin^  the  blosstuns  ami 
obtaining;  the  ess»*nce  of  best  j:rade.  'Phese  are  jihases  of  the  work 
which  could  Ix'st  be  determined  by  experimentation  after  the  <:roves 
had  been  established.  'Phere  an*  no  ii<:ures  «tn  yield  available,  nor 
other  «lata  laairin;:  on  the  cost  of  production. 

( )ne  of  the  most  curious  v^<:etable  substitutes  f«»r  j:lass  ami  earthen¬ 
ware  for  drinkinj:  cups  and  «)ther  domestic  ut«'nsils  in  tropical  .Vmerica 
is  the  woody  rind  of  the  fruit  «>f  the  calabash  tree  {.('n  see  lit  la  eiijeti'i. 
'Phe  name  calal)ash  is  a  corruption  from  the  .Spanish  word  “calabaza”. 
('ups,  mm,:s.  holies,  bowls,  basins,  and,  in  fa«‘t.  almost  every  article 
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THK  CALABASH  TKKE. 

Cfion  this  rcmarkahio  trw  p-ow  the  cotikine  utensils  and  ordinary  dishes  of  the  |><K>r.  This  s|>eeimen 
was  photopaphed  near  Santiafto,  Dominican  Republic,  and  shows  the  almost  ripe  fruit. 
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A  BASKET  MADE  OF  A  CALABASH,  llj 
INCHES  IN  DIAMETER. 


of  household  use,  are  made  from  them  by  the  poorer  classes  in  all 
parts  of  the  Tropics.  They  are  used  also  for  saucepans  or  kettles  in 
which  to  boil  water,  for  the  shell  is  hard, 'very  tough,  and  not  inllam- 
mahle.  They  bear,the  fire  several  successive  times  without  injury. 

With,  possibly,  the  single  e.xception  of  the  palm,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  other  tree  in  the  Tropics  that  is  so  well  known  or  so  use¬ 
ful  as  the  calabash.  It  is  always  the  first  tree  to  he  planted 
when  the  squatter  makes  a  clear¬ 
ing  and  builds  for  himself  a  new 
home.  While  the  tree  is  wild  and 
grows  scatteringly  throughout  the 
open  forests,  it  appears  to  thrive 
best  around  dwellings.  It  has  no 
special  requirements  as  to  soil  or 
site,  and  often  grows  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions.  The 
trunks  are  sometimes  almost  com¬ 
pletely  girdled  by  children  playing 
with  machetes  or  other  tools,  and 
yet  the  trees  grow  and  produce 
fruit  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  not  a  large  tree,  as  it  rarely 
grows  over  30  feet  in  height  and 

from  10  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  trunks  are  invariably  crooked 
and  branch  close  to  the  ground.  The  tree  can  easily  be  distinguished 
by  its  peculiar  habit  of  forming  rather  large  and  more  or  less  hori¬ 
zontal  branches,  which  bear  small  clusters  of  leaves  at  irregular  in¬ 
tervals.  The  flowering  buds  arise  principally  from  the  larger  branches 
near  the  main  trunk. 

The  fruit  varies  in  size  and  general  outline  on  different  trees,  but 
may  be  described  as  round,  oval,  or  even  bottle-shaped,  and  by 
skillful  tying  tbe  growing  fruit  can  be  made  to  assume  almost  any 
form.  It  is  from  an  inch  to  12  or  even  18  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  thin  greenish  yellow  skin  over  a  hard  and  woody  shell.  The 
pulp  within  consists  of  a  pale  yellow,  soft,  juicy  substance,  which  is 
regarded  as  a  valuable  remedy  for  certain  internal  disorders. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  pulp  is  removed,  the  hard  shell  is  dried 
and  reduced  by  scraping.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  drinking  cups, 
called  cuyas  in  Brazil.  The  small  round  cups  hold  from  1  to  4  pints, 
and  the  larger  oval  ones  as  much  as  7  to  8  (piarts.  The  Indians  in 
(Vntral  and  South  America  use  them  almost  e.xclusively  as  drinking 
cups.  The  outside  of  these*shells  is  often  highly  polished  and  orna¬ 
mented  by  means  of  figures  carved,  engraved,  or  printed  upon  them. 
In  this  condition  they  are  sold  extensively  to  the  northern  travelers. 
The  elaborately  carved  calabashes  often  bring  several  dollars  apiece. 
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KxI’OKTS  of  (iKAIN  PKOUrCTS  FHOM  JaNTAKY  1  TO  FEBRUARY 
24.  Wheat,  corn,  linseed,  and  oats  were  e.xported  from  Argentina 
during  the  period  from  January  1  to  February  24.  1921,  to  the 
amount  of  727,200  tons,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920 
the  exports  of  these  products  amounted  to  1,809.724  tons.  The  chief 
difference  was  in  the  amount  of  wheat  shipped,  of  which  202,180  tons 
were  exported  in  the  present  year,  against  1,00.5,410  tons  in  1920. 

Ar(je.xtixe  P.vtriotic  Leac.ue  c’ooRER.mvE  MILL. — The  general 
eommittee  of  the  Liga  Patri«')tica  Argentina  has  instituted  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  societies  in  the  loeal  branches  of  the  organization. 
The  latest  development  along  this  line  is  the  establishment  of  a  co¬ 
operative  mill  with  a  capital  of  100,000  pesos.  The  first  series  of 
100-peso  shares  was  entirely  taken  up  by  the  agriculturists,  colonists, 
and  laborers.  They  have  acipiired  a  flour  mill,  which  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  before  the  coming  winter  season  (July,  August,  and  September). 

Wheat  yield  of  Lucas  Moxteverde,  Buexos  Aires  Province. — 
The  wheat  raised  in  Lucas  Monteverde,  Buenos  Aires  Province,  weighs 
from  80  to  82  kilograms  per  hectoliter,  or  02  to  03^  pounds  per  bushel. 

Renewal  of  coa.stwise  shippino. — The  Mihanovich  Co.  renewed 
its  river  passenger  service  on  the  Parana-Paraguay,  Alto  Parana, 
and  Uruguay  River  lines  on  March  20.  Steamers  on  the  Paraguay- 
Parana  lines  leave  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  on  .Sundays.  The 
Alto  Parana  line  will  be  run  in  connection  with  the  steamers  leaving 
Buenos  Aires,  the  steamer  leaving  Corrientes  on  Thursdays  and 
Posadas  on  Sundays.  The  steamer  on  the  I’ruguav  line  will  leave 
Buenos  Aires  on  Sundays  and  Salto  on  Wednesdays,  making  the 
following  stops;  Xueva  Palmira.  Fray  Bentos,  Gualeguaychu,  (’on- 
cepcion  del  ITuguay,  Paysandu.  Colon,  Fabrica  ('olon,  ('oncordia, 
and  Salto. 

I1ispanic-Ar(jentine  Fxciianoe  ('o. — A  meeting  of  the  (’om- 
pafua  llispano  Argentina  de  Intercambio  was  held  for  the  election 
of  a  new  board  of  tlirectors.  The  interest  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina  in  the  growth  of  Hispanic  Argentine 
commercial  relations  was  evident  at  this  meeting.  Among  different 
plans  which  the  company  has  in  view  is  the  providing  of  inexpensive 
meat  to  the  capital  by  means  of  the  establishment  of  packing  houses 
WK) 
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in  the  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corrientes.  The  first  shipment 
of  Argentine  products  to  Spain  made  by  this  company  was  sent  the 
latter  part  of  March  on  the  Kelter,  of  theXloyd  Beige  Real  Line,  and 
consisted  of  500  bull  calves  on  the  hoof  for  beef,  5,000  tons  of  wheat, 
wool,  tallow,  hides,  and  other  products. 

Reduction  of  maritime  freight  in  the  south. — The  Compafiia 
.Argentina  de  Navegacidn  decided  to  make  a  special  freight  reduction 
of  20  per  cent,  on  shipments  of  wool,  hides,  bristles,  and  feathers  con¬ 
signed  to  the  capital  from  Patagonia. 

Indemnification  for  accidents  incident  to  labor. — The 
monthly  chronicle  of  the  National  Department  of  Labor  states  that 
during  1920  the  accident  fund  received  in  money  1,139,488.39  pesos 
in  indemnification  for  deaths,  partial  disability,  and  permanent  total 
disability.  The  total  of  compensation  funds  received  since  the 
passage  of  law  9688,  in  the  Caja  de  Accidentes,  beginning  in  1916  and 
including  1920,  amoimted  to  3,475,409  pesos.  The  largest  amount 
paid  out  has  been  for  deaths,  making  a  total  to  this  accoxmt  of  579,- 
856.32  pesos  during  the  year.  The  payments  for  permanent  total 
disability  were  small,  being  18,737.50  pesos,  while  payments  for  partial 
permanent  disability  amoimted  to  540,894.75  pesos,  compensation 
to  773  cases. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivtan  commerce  through  port  of  Arica. — Exports  of 
Bolivia  in  1920,  through  the  port  of  Arica,  consisted  of  42,174 
metric  tons  of  merchandise,  valued  at  52,166,881  Chilean  pesos,  of' 
the  value  of  18  d.  each.  The  imports  through  this  port  during’  the 
same  period  aggregated  45,558  metric  tons,  valued  at  29,940,881 
Chilean  pesos.  These  imports  came  principally  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Peru.  The  imports  of  Chilean 
or  Chileanized  goods  in  1920  aggregated  16,737  metric  tons,  valued 
at'  9,649,527  pesos.  The  exports  of  Bolivian  copper  through  the  port 
of  Arica  in  1920  ponsisted  of  24,643  metric  tons,  valued  at  5,271,142 
Chilean  pesos,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States.  There 
were  also  lai^e  exports  of  Bolivian  tin,  silver,  and  wolfram  through 
the  port  of  Arica,  most  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

brazil. 

Coffee. — Brazilian  coffee  interests  anticipate  increased  exports 
of  coffee  to  Italy,  due  to  the  abolishment  by  the  Italian  Government 
of  the  oflBcial  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  coffee  in  that  country.  TEe 
Czeckoslovakian  Government  recently  granted  permission  for  the 
importation,  within  a  period*of  six  months,  of  140,000  bags  of  coffee. 

New  navigation  company. — ^The  Pelotas  Navigation  Co.*  has  been 
organized  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  a  capital  of  500 
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contos,  to  operate  a  line  of  vessels  between  Pelotas  and  the  city  of 
Rio  Grande  and  intermediate  points. 

Radium. — A  deposit  containing  radium  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Ceara  by  Prof.  Diaz  de  Rocha, 
director  of  the  museum  at  Fortaleza. 

Reclamation  project. — ^The  improvement  company  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro  lowlands  (Empreza  de  Melhoramentos  da  Baixada  Flumi- 
nense),  with  a  capital  of  10,000  contos,  was  recently  organized,  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  December  30,  1920,  to  extend  certain  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  State  of  Maranhao  and  to  reclaim  a  large  area  of  land  to 
the  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Stea-mship  service. — The  Rotterdam  South  American  Line  has 
put  in  operation  a  semimonthly  steamship  service  from  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  and  Antwerp  to  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Rosario, 
as  well  as  to  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos.  This 
line  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  British,  French,  and  other 
Dutch  steamship  companies  plying  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

I.MPORTS  OF  BUMjDEi)  LIVE  STOCK. — ^'Fhc  Brazilian  Government 
announces  that  it  will  aid  importers  of  blooded  live  stock  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes  by  refunding  the  freight  charges  from  the  country  of 
origin  to  Brazil,  allowing  the  animals  to  enter  free  of  duty,  and  pay¬ 
ing  transportation  cost  of  same  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 

Ce.ment  factory. — A  large  cement  factory  is  to  be  erected  at 
Belem  in  the  city  of  Para  by  the  Para-Ceara  Co.  It  is  planned  to 
manufacture  a  special  cheap  cement  for  use  in  reclamation  w'orkto 
be  cR.rried  out  in  the  State  of  Ceara. 

Italian  i.m.migrants. — According  to  an  Italian  estimate  Brazil 
will  receive  during  the  present  year  about  30,000  Italian  immigrants. 
Negotiations  are  reported  to  be  under  way  concerning  a  treaty 
between  Brazil  and  Italy  covering  this  immigration. 

Garbage  plant. — The  prefect  of  the  City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
recently  requested  bids  for  the  equipment  of  a  garbage  incinerating 
plant  in  the  Federal  District. 

Steel  .mill. — ^The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Brazil  has  authorized  a  local  company  to  erect  a  steel  mill 
equipped  with  electric  furnaces.  The  importation  of  machines, 
motors,  furnaces,  and  other  necessary  material  may  be  made  by  the 
company  for  its  own  use  for  a  period  of  30  years.  The  company 
is  also  given  the  right  to  use  waterfalls  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  production  of  electric  power. 

(MILE. 

Fruit  exports. — The  first  shipment  of  fruits  from  Chile  arrived 
recently  in  New  York  in  splendid  condition  and  wjis  disposed  of  at 
prices  which  brought  an  excellent  profit  for  all  concerned.  Melons, 
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both  cantaloupes  and  watermelons,  which  with  peaches  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  cargo,  sold  as  high  as  $6  each.  Promoters  of  this  first 
shipment  have  made  arrangements  for  additional  importations  to  the 
value  of  at  least  a  million  dollars.  This  new  trade  should  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable,  since  the  summer  in  Chile  corresponds  with 
winter  in  the  United  States. 

Leveuno  of  Sacramento  Hill. — One  of  the  most  important 
mining  projects  in  execution  in  the  southeixstern  part  of  the  Republic 
is  the  leveling  of  the  Cerro  Sacramento  in  Bisbee,  State  of  Arizona. 
Tliis  hill,  which  contains  about  40,000,000  cubic  yards,  will  be 
entirely  cut  away  in  16  years.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
25,000,000  tons  of  low-grade  copper  ore  will  be  obtained.  The 
operations  are  being  conducted  by  an  American  company. 

^’EGETABLE  MARKET.' — Truck  farmers  of  the  suburbs  of  Santiago 
opened  during  the  latter  part  of  February  a  market  for  selling  their 
products  directly  to  the  consumer. 

Nitrate  production. — During  January,  1921,  4,170,268  quintals 
of  nitrate  were  produced,  of  which  3,898,534  quintals  were  exported. 
The  supply  on  hand  in  (’hile  is  estimated  at  28,600,000  quintals. 
The  European  supply  is  20,728,537  quintals.  (The  Spanish  quintal 
used  a.s  a  unit  is  about  100  pounds.) 

CX>I.OMBlA. 

('ontract  for  the  furnishix(j  of  railroad  material. — A  con¬ 
tract  has  been  let  for  1,625  rails  and  3,556  couplings  to  be  used  in 
the  extension  of  the  Ferrocarril  del  Tolima,  the  material  being  fur¬ 
nished,  to  avoid  <lelay,  by  the  Ferrocarril  de  Girardot. 

Material  for  street  railway. — The  iron  bridge  has  arrived  for 
La  America  section  of  the  Medellin  tramway.  The  cars  have  reached 
Limon. 

Storm  destroys  bananas. — A  heavy  wind  storm  in  the  banana 
district  of  Santa  Marta  destroyed  over  300,000  banana  trees.  The 
estimate  of  this  year’s  crop  is  10,000,000  bunches,  having  an  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  $6,000,000. 

SinppiNO  REGULATIONS. — ^'essels  out  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil 
may  receive  cargoes  for  e.xportation  providing  that  the  vessels  have 
been  fumigated  and  the  crew  is  in  good  health.  Vessels  fumigated 
at  Tumaco  need  not  be  fumigated  again  at  Buenaventura. 

(ioLD  AND  SILVER  MINES  OF  GoLOMBiA. — The  great  placer  mines 
of  the  (’hoco  were  formed  by  large  deposits  of  the  Pt^st-'Pertiary 
period.  They  are  composed  (*f  clay,  shale,  sand,  and  a  conglomerate. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  SAn  Juan  and  Sipi  Rivers  there  are  also 
600,000  square  meters  covered  with  alluvial  soil.  The  streams 
bring  down  gold  continually,  and  the  great  tropical  storms  which 
uproot  trees  ami  turn  the  streams  from  their  courses  cause  new 
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inundations,  in  which  gold  is  washed  down  by  nature’s  hydraulic 
process.  Tons  of  sand  are  moved  by  the  freshets,  and  the  gold  sedi¬ 
ments  are  deposited  in  the  river  beds.  Since  the  time  of  the  conquest 
gold  to  the  value  of  millions  of  pounds  sterling  has  been  taken  from 
these  sands,  which  are  rich  enough  to  pan.  The  upper  sections  of 
these  two  rivers  are  the  richest  in  precious  metal.  The  layer  which 
spreads  over  the  rock  yields  gold  at  the  approximate  rate  of  10  ounces 
per  square  meter,  even  at  times  producing  as  much  as  50  ounces  per 
square  meter.  It  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paragraph  to 
name  all  of  the  streams  of  the  Choco  which  bring  down  gold. 

What  is  true  of  the  gold  deposits  of  the  Choco  is  also  true  of  most 
of  the  Pacific  coast  from  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  Mira,  close  to  the  inter¬ 
national  boundary  between  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Farther  in  the 
interior  the  alluvial  sand  of  the  Province  of  Barbacoas  contains  gold. 
An  American  company  from  1866-67  took  out  of  the  Cai^azon  mine 
alone  some  900  kilosrrams  of  gold.  There  are  alluvial  deposits  con¬ 
taining  gold  along  the  entire  course  of  the  Cauca  River.  Toward  the 
south  there  are  deposits  of  gold  in  Caloto  and  Santander  which  have 
always  been  productive,  as  have  those  of  .cVlmaguer,  the  gold  veins 
of  Santander,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Toribio. 

Estabushment  of  industries. — Since  the  war  there  have  been 
established  important  factories  making  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
carpets,  packing  bags,  shoes,  flour,  glassware,  matches,  cigarettes, 
and  other  products.  Some  of  these  manufactures,  such  as  shoes, 
woolen  goods,  and  bags,  are  exported. 

costa  RICA. 

New  sugar  central. — A  new  sugar  central  has  been  established 
in  Orotina  with  all  the  necessary  equipment,  including  boiler  and 
centrifugal  machinery.  At  present  the  plantation  has  300  manzanas 
(a  manzana  equals  1^  to  1^  acres)  of  cane  for  cutting.  The  sugar 
industry  is  one  that  can  well  be  developed  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
new  central  will  doubtless  give  an  impulse  to  the  development  of 
this  resource  of  the  country. 

New  autobus  service  between  San  Jose  and  Cartago. — A 
new  company,  kno^^^l  *as  the  Costa  Rica  Motor  Car  Co.,  has  started 
an  autobus  service  between  San  Jose  and  Cartago.  For  the  present 
the  company  is  carrying  only  passengers,  but  hopes  later  to  carry 
freight.  It  plans  also  to  extend  routes  to  Alajuela  and  gradually  to 
all  the  neighboring  towns.  The  motor  buses  are  being  built  in  San 
Jose,  and  are  commodious  and  constructetl  especially  for  the  roads 
of  the  country. 

Proposed  law  creatinij  a  fund  ixjr  national  roads. — The 
draft  of  a  law  submitted  to  congress  provides  for  the  building  and 
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maintenance  of  roads.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  road 
tax  of  each  canton  is  to  be  converted  to  its  own  road  building  and 
improvement,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  budget  devoted  annually  to  the 
repairs  and  building  of  roads;  and  a  general  directorate  of  roads  is 
to  be  created  to  attend  to  the  administration  of  the  funds,  contracts, 
etc.,  and  to  be  a  branch  of  the  department  of  promotion. 

Ck)NDITIONS  FOR  SHIPMENT  OF  FREIGHT  BY  RAIL  TO  THE  PACIFIC. — 
The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  January  18  published  the  conditions  imder 
which  freight  may  be  shipped  on  the  Ferrocarril  al  Pacifico.  The 
general  terms  are  that  the  freight  must  be  paid  in  advance  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  gross  weight,  the  minimum  charge  being  60  cen¬ 
tavos.  The  amount  charged  on  shipments  less  than  a  carload  lot 
should  not  exceed  the  charge  for  13,000  kilograms,  the  rate  for  a 
carload  lot  being  applied  instead.  The  Gaceta  Oficial  gives  all  the 
provisions  for  perishable  freight,  lost  freight,  explosives,  loss  due  to 
superior  force,  etc. 

Authorized  loan  of  52,000  colones. — The  municipality  of  the 
canton  of  Santo  Domingo  is  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of  52,000 
colones  for  the  purchase  of  a  hydroelectric  lighting  plant  for  the  city. 
The  loan  is  to  be  contracted  at  not  over  8  per  cent  interest  with  4  per 
cent  annual  amortization,  payable  quarterly,  to  run  for  not  less  than 
14  years,  the  municipality  reserving  the  right  to  pay  installments  to  a 
sum  greater  than  the  prescribed  amount  or  to  make  the  total  payment 
at  any  time. 

Resumption  of  German  trade. — A  report  of  the  entry  and  de¬ 
parture  of  ships  at  Port  Limon,  forwarded  by  Charg6  d’Affaires 
Thurston,  shows  an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  German  mer¬ 
chants  in  visiting  the  Costa  Rican  trade. 

Exports  of  beef  to  Mexico  from  Puerto  Limon. — Recently  a 
movement  of  beef  steers  for  supplying  Mexican  markets  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  the  arrival  from  Port  Limon  of  one  vessel  carrying  1,088  head, 
followeil  shortly  by  another  carrying  943  head.  Consul  Foster,  of 
Vera  Cruz,  reports  that  the  cattle  arrived  in  excellent  condition  and 
are  of  better  quality  than  the  local  stock.  These  impKirtations  caused 
a  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of  beef. 

Concession  for  cultivation  of  fibrous  plants. — According  to 
a  report  received  from  Consul  Guyant,  the  Costa  Rican  Congress  has 
just  approved  a  contract,  made  by  the  minister  of  agriculture  and 
two  Costa  Rican  citizens,  for  the  cultivation  and  prmluction  of  fiber. 
The  northwestern  part  of  Costa  Rica  abounds  in  land  suitable  only 
for  the  cultivation  of  fiber,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  contract  will 
stimulate  the  industry  and  make  henequen  one  of  the  leading  agri¬ 
cultural  proilucts  of  that  section.  A  small  amount  is  produced  at 
present,  but  lack  of  facilities  for  extracting  and  marketing  the  fiber 
has  kept  the  industry  from  expanding. 
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CUBA. 

Electrk^vi.  repair  service. — A  modern  service  station  for  the 
prompt  repair  of  all  kinds  of  electrical  machinery  has  been  established 
in  Habana. 

E.xportation  ok  sugar  to  the  I’nitei)  States. — The  amount  of 
su"ar  exported  to  the  United  States  increased  from  1,099,404,000 
pounds  in  1900-1901  to  0,905,710.000  pounds  in  1919-20. 

Sugar  industry. — Statistics  concerning  the  present  sugar  crop 
show  that  the  total  amount  of  sugar  exported  up  to  March  19  amount¬ 
ed  to  634,549  tons;  that  is,  about  550,000  tons  less  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1919-20.  The  number  of  tons  exported  to  the  different 
countries  was  as  follows:  United  States,  536,692,  against  898,781 
in  1919-20;  Canada,  6,719,  against  52,506;  Great  Britain,  43,312, 
against  176,279;  France,  5,315,  against  21,247;  Spain,  592,  against 
4,374;  Australia,  14,009,  and  Japan  and  China,  27,910.  (The  ton 
here  used  equals  2,240  pounds.) 

Foreign  trade  of  Cuba  for  year  ending  june  30,  1920. — A 
report  submitted  by  the  chief  of  the  statistical  office,  Senor  D.  P. 
de  la  Torres,  to  the  minister  of  finance  of  Cuba,  on  January  26,  1921, 
gives  the  total  trade  of  the  Republic  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1920, 
as  $1,290,000,000,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $504,000,000> 
or  64  per  cent.  Imports  increased  from  $315,686,000  in  1919  to 
$435,257,000  in  1920,  and  exports  from  $470,259,000  to  $855,138,000. 

The  increase  in  imports  of  $119,000,000  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Food  products,  $49,800,000;  textiles,  $25,800,000;  machinery,  $18,- 
740,000;  earths  and  stones,  $5,000,000;  animals  and  animal  pro¬ 
ducts,  $3,900,000;  and  chemical  products  and  perfumery,  $2,300,000. 

Of  the  total  imports  in  1920  ($435,257,000),  the  United  States 
supplied  merchandise  to  the  value  of  $321,627,000,  as  against 
$235,727,000  in  1919;  United  Kingdom,  $15,060,000,  against 
$10,285,000;  France,  $13,024,000,  against  $8,264,000;  India, 
$11,321,000,  against  $12,151,000;  and  Canada,  $6,107,000,  against 
$6,755,000. 

The  export  figure  for  1920  exceeded  that  for  1919  by  $385,000,000, 
or  82  per  cent.  The  most  important  increase  wjis  in  the  shipments 
of  sugar,  the  value  of  which  in  1920  amounted  to  $779,050,000,  com¬ 
pared  with  $402,263,000  in  1919.  The  value  of  the  tobacc«>  e.xported 
exceeded  that  of  1919  by  $13,500,000,  and  there  were  increases  in  all 
other  exports,  with  the  exception  of  mineral  products,  in  which  then! 
was  a  decline  in  value  of  $3,600,000. 

Of  the  total  exports  in  1920  ($8.55,138,000),  the  United  .States 
took  $642,148,(K)0,  compared  with  $343,693,000  in  1919;  United 
Kingdom,  $127,020,000,  against  $96,814,000;  France,  .$26, .584, 000, 
against  $11,322,000;  Canada,  $15,297,000,  against  .$2,432,000;  Spain, 
$10,861,000,  against  $5,784,000;  Belgium,  $6,788,000,  against 
$669,000;  and  the  Netherlands,  $5,942,000,  against  $68,120. 
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ECUADOR. 

Agricultural  colony  of  German.s. — An  Ecuadorian-German, 
company  has  arranged  with  the  Ecuadorian  Government  to  permit 
the  bringing  of  .50  German  families  to  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of 
agricultural  colonization.  ITie  company  has  already  secured  the 
land  for  the  installation  of  the  colony  at  Gualez  and  Nanegal,  and 
has  engaged  to  establish  more  of  these  colonies  later.  The  enter¬ 
prise  is  capitalized  at  80,000,000  marks. 

Association  of  lmporters. — ^^Vbout  87  importing  firms  met  in 
response  to  the  call  issued  through  the  press  to  form  an  association 
of  importers  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  importers’  association  has  recommended 
to  the  Government  that  importation  shall  be  prohibited  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  length  of  time  on  the  following  articles;  Liquors  and  conserves 
in  general  for  one  year;  china,  fine  glassware,  and  enamel  ware  for 
six  months;  medicines  or  patent  medicines,  with  the  exception  df 
serums  and  hypodermic  preparations,  for  one  year;  all  kinds  of  fancy 
textiles,  both  silk  and  wool,  for  one  year;  articles  of  jewelry,  watches, 
toys,  and  ornaments,  for  18  months. 

Aeiual  Navigation  Co. — An  aerial  navigation  company  is  to  be 
formed  in  Guayaquil  which  will  start  operations  with  two  aeroplanes 
for  mail  and  passenger  service  between  Guayaquil,  other  principal 
coast  ports,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the  interior.  The  company  is 
entirely  Ecuadorian  and  will  receive  considerable  help  from  the 
Government.  It  will  be  possible  through  this  service  to  bring  the 
districts  of  Cuenca,  Loja,  and  Esmeraldas  into  much  closer  commu¬ 
nication  w'ith  the  rest  of  the  Republic  than  heretofore  when  they 
have  been  separated  by  journeys  of  several  days. 

Trial  of  electric  ught  in  GuAYAQL^L. — A  special  trial  illumi¬ 
nation  was  given  on  the  Calle  Pichincha  from  Aguirre  to  Francisco 
dc  P.  Icaza  recently.  The  system  consists  of  100  and  150  candle- 
power  globes,  with  special  shades,  which  project  the  light  into  the 
^street.  The  new  Diesel  motors  which  have  been  installed  in  the 
power  plant  will  now  make  it  possible  to  furnish  all  the  light  needed 
at  a  smaller  cost  than  that  of  the  former  system  of  city  lighting. 

AiiRicuLTURAL  EXHIBITS. — Among  the  exhibits  of  farm  products 
in  the  general  directorate  of  agricultural  promotion  recently  were 
sweet  potatoes,  some  of  which  weighed  as  much  as  4  pounds. 

Exports  of  cacao  through  tort  of  Guayaquil. — The  exports 
of  cacao  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1920  were  valued  at 
41,796,220  sucres.  A  tax  of  8  centavos  per  kilo  is  levied  on  exports 
of  cacao.  In  1920  this  tax  amounted  to  3,334,698  sucres,  of  which 
2,716,755  sucres  went  to  tlic  Federal  Government,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Pineapple  culture. — A  firm,  representing  Guatemalan  and  for¬ 
eign  capital,  has  secured  a  tract  of  land  near  the  port  of  San  Jose  and 
is  contemplating  setting  out  2,000,000  pineapples,  60,000  of  which 
have  already  been  planted.  A  San  Francisco  firm  is  negotiating 
with  the  owners  of  the  largest  fruit-canning  factory  in  the  Republic 
with  the  object  of  purchasing  and  using  it  exclusively  for  canning 
pineapples.  Honolulu  interests  are  also  making  preliminary  inves¬ 
tigations  in  Guatemala  \^nth  a  view  to  engaging  in  the  pineapple  in¬ 
dustry  in  that  country.  Among  the  varieties  of  pineapples  grown  in 
the  Republic  the  sugar  pineapple,  known  locally  as  the  white  pine¬ 
apple,  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Agricultural  experiment  station. — An  agricultural  experiment 
station  has  been  established  on  the  Aurora  plantation,  near  the  city 
of  Guatemala,  under  the  direction  of  Victor  P4rez,  a  Guatemalan 
agronomic  engineer. 

Bids  for  cutting  cabinet  woods. — The  department  of  fomento 
of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  will  receive  for  a  short  period  of  time 
bids  for  cutting  mahogany  and  cedar  lumber  in  the  district  of  Peten. 
Each  contract  is  to  cover  50,000  trees,  which  are  to  be  cut  and  shipped 
within  a  prescribed  time  limit.  The  implements  needed  in  preparing 
this  lumber  for  shipment  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Full  speci¬ 
fications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Guatemalan  consulate  general  in 
New  York  City. 

Mica  mines. — A  company,  composed  of  Guatemalans  and  for¬ 
eigners,  has  been  formed  and  has  contracted  with  the  Guatemalan 
Government  for  the  exploitation  of  three  mica  mines. 

Consular  invoice  charges. — Since  April  1,  1921^  the  charges  of 
consular  officers  for  the  legalization  of  consular  invoices  have  been  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent  on  the  declared  value  of  the  merchandise,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  freight,  insurance,  and  other  expenses.  These  charges  are 
payable  in  the  money  of  the  country  in  which  the  invoices  are  legal¬ 
ized. 

Law  governing  imports  and  exports  of  cattle. — A  recent’ 
law  requires  that  cattle  imported  from  abroad  shall  not  weigh  less 
than  800  pounds  per  head  and  shall  be  in  such  a  condition  of  health 
as  will  meet  the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  country.  When  cattle 
are  exported,  charge  of  $2  per  head  is  collected. 

HAITI. 

Regulations  governing  imports  of  live  stock. — ITio  American 
consul  at  Capo  llaitien  reports  that  there  are  in  Haiti  no  quarantine 
or  sanitary  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  live  stock. 
Registration  is  not  required,  nor  are  there  any  rules  concerning  the 
pedigree  of  pure  bred  animals.  There  are  no  special  ro<iuiromonts  as 
to  certification,  nor  are  any  fees  charged  in  connection  with  the  im- 
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portation  of  live  stock.  The  usual  importation  retjuirements  are  one 
Haitian  consular  invoice,  one  bill  of  lading,  and  one  declaration  made 
by  the  importer  at  the  Haitian  customhouse.  Live  stock  imported 
for  breeding  or  other  purposes  is  not  subject  to  customs  duties.  In 
the  interior  of  the  Republic  are  to  be  found  herds  of  half  wild  horses,  . 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  as  well  as  razorback  hogs  and  mixed  breeds 
of  chickens. 

The  manager  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Haiti  at  St.  Marc  has 
imported  a  few  registered  Jersey  Duroc  hogs,  and  hogs  of  this  kind 
are  being  used  for  breeding  purposes  by  the  gendarmerie  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  experimental  farm  near  Gape  Haitien.  At  present  there 
are  no  ranchos  or  farms  in  Haiti  where  the  raising  of  fine  cattle  is 
being  carried  on.  Some  years  ago  the  United  West  Indies  Corpora¬ 
tion  imported  a  registered  Jersey  bull  and  bought  a  considerable 
number  of  native  cattle  for  one  of  their  plantations  "at  St.  Michel  with 
the  object  of  improving  the  strain  of  native  cattle.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful,  the  cattle  did  not  thrive  and  most  of  them  died 
from  unknown  causes.  There  is  a  groat  field  for  the  development 
of  stock  raising  in  Haiti.  This  development  has  been  retarded, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  American  consul,  by  unfavorable 
land  laws  and  the  difficulties  aliens  encounter  in  purchasing  or  leas¬ 
ing  land. 

HONDURAS. 

New  sugar  central. — The  Government  has  given  a  concession 
for  the  establishment  of  a  sugar  central  in  the  department  of  Cholu- 
teca.  The  concessionaire  is  granted  freedom  from  import  taxes  on 
the  machinery  for  his  sugar  plantations  and  mills,  and  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  rivers  and  streams  near  his  property  for  motive  power  or 
for  irrigation.  He  is  also  permitted  to  export  the  products  of  his 
industrj'  without  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  to  build  factories  for 
making  by-products  of  cane. 

Renewal  of  concession  for  ice  factory. — A  five-year  conces¬ 
sion  for  an  ice  factory  was  renewed  by  the  Government. 

Establishment  of  a  colony. — A  plan  was  proposed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  and  agricultural  colony 
of  Hondurans  in  the  region  known  as  La  Mosquitia  (the  Mosquito 
Coast),  now  almost  uninhabited,  but  possessing  rich  natural  resources. 

Concession  granted  for  a  cioarette  factory. — A  concession 
was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  cigarette  factory  in  the  city  of 
San  Pedro  Sula,  giving  the  concessionaire  the  right  to  import,  free 
of  duties,  all  the  machinery  and  material  except  tobacco  for  his 
business,  providing  that  the  factory  is  in'operation  within  18  months. 

MEXICO. 

Trade  conference  in  Mexico. — Plans  for  the  first  grand  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Conference  of  Mexico  in  June  are  as  follows:  The 
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Confederation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  will  invite  the. 
Mexican  chambers  of  commerce,  foreign  chamhexs  of  commerce,  and 
similar  corporations  and  institutions,  both  Mexican  and  foreign, 
to  participate  in  a  celebration  to  be  held  from  June  20  to  26.  The 
confederation  will  have  the  collaboration  of  the  following;  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico;  Oflicial  Spanish  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Industry,  and  Navigation;  F'rench  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
and  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Labor  of  Mexico  City. 
The  oflicial  languages  will  be  Spanish,  English,  and  French.  The 
honorary  committee  of  the  conference  will  consist  of  the  President  of 
Mexico  and  the  secretaries  of  industry,  commerce  and  labor,  interior, 
state,  treasury,  agriculture  and  promotion,  communications  and 
public  works,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  foreign 
nations  with  which  Mexico  has  friendly  and  economic  relations. 
Questions  which  will  be  considered  by  special  committees  during  the 
conference  are:  Domestic  commerce;  studies  of  Mexican  maritime 
and  land  transportation  and  improvement  of  both;  methods  of 
selling,  distributing,  and  advertising  Mexican  products  abroad,  and 
foreign  products  in  Mexico;  improvement  of  commercial  attache 
service;  favorable  customs  provisions  for  agricultural  or  manufac¬ 
tured  products  which  do  not  compete  with  native  goods;  methods 
which  will  induce  manufacturei's  of  machinery  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements  to  increase  their  selling  propagainda  in  Mexico;  extension  of 
foreign  credit  for  merchants,  etc. 

The  good  will  committee  of  the  Confederation  of  Mexican  (Jiam- 
bers  of  Commerce  left  Mexico  ('ity  in  the  latter  part  of  March  h>r  an 
extended  trip  through  the  United  States  to  invite  the  various  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  b«)ards  of  trade  to  send  delegates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Trade  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  .lune. 
The  committee  visiteil  the  cities  of  El  Paso,  Los  .Vngeles,  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  ('hicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Cincinnati,  St.  Iaiuis,  Houston,  Dallas,  and 
San  .Vntonio.  They  left  Laredo  for  Mexico  on  April  18.  From 
April  o  to  April  10  they  were  in  Washington,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  director  general  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving,  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other 
Government  officials. 

Packing  house. — A  charter  has  been  granted  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  promotioh  for  the  establishment  of  a  factory  for  the 
products  made  from  whah«  and  others  of  the  whalc’species. 

Two  LARGE  ELECTRIC  TLANTS. — The  department  of  industry  >ind 
(•ommerec  states  that  the  Compafifa  de  Luz  y  FuerzaJEltictrica  has  a 
concessjon  to  construct  an  80J)()0-horsepower  electric  plant  in  the 
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State  of  Michoacan.  An  American  company  expects  to  build  an  elec¬ 
tric  plant  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  using  a  waterfall  which  will  furnish 
it  with  70,000  horsepower. 

New  electric  line. — The  electric  street  car  company  of  Tampico 
will  construct  a  new  line  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Uni6n  to  run  through 
the  principal  points  of  the  colonies  of  Volatin,  Azteca,  Rosario, 
Americana,  Tolteca,  and  Rodriguez,  joining  the  Aguila  line  near  the 
new  cemetery. 

Petroleum  in  the  Canton  ok  Vera  Cruz. — Notice  has  been 
received  from  the  department  of  industry  that  machinery  has  been 
shipped  to  San  Cristobal  la  Llave  for  drilling  oil  wells,  which  the 
geologists  think  will  develop  on  a  large  scale.  Geologists  have  been 
making  investigations  in  the  region  of  Iluauchinango,  State  of 
Puebla,  and  state  that  there  are  indications  of  a  good  field  for  the 
production  of  petroleum. 

The  commerce  report  of  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  for  the 
FIRST  HALF  OF  1919  AND  1920. — A  report  has  been  received  from 
Charge  d’Affaires  Summerlin,  at  Mexico,  giving  the  statistics  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Secretaria  de  Hacienda  y  Cr^ito  Publico  for  the 
foreign  trade  of  Mexico  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919  and 
1920.  The  total  importations  for  the  first  half  of  1919  amounted 
to  114,860,951  pesos  and  for  the  same  period  of  1920  to  168,398,306 
pesos  (1  peso  =  !?0. 4985  United  States  currency).  The  total  exporta¬ 
tions  for  the  first  half  of  1919  amounted  to  173,294,775  pesos  and 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1920  to  215,474,647  pesos,  thus 
affording  a  “favorable*”  balance  of  trade  of  58,433,824  pesos  in 
1919  and  of  47,076,3‘tl  pesos  in  1920  for  the  six  months  period. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  imports  in  1920  were  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  vegetable  and  animal  foodstuffs,  and  cotton  manu¬ 
factures  and  yarns.  The  most  important  export  for  this  period  was 
silver  in  its  various  forms,  which  amounted  to  64,191,989  pesos 
then  came  petroleum  products,  amounting  to  40,869,085  pesos,  with 
heno(|uen  coming  next  at  22,741,452  pesos. 

l.MI*ORT8  BY  CLASSES  AND  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN. — The  VallU'S  of 
imports  in  pesos  by  classes  were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

January-  January-  > 

June,  IUI9.  June.  l‘J2i).  : 

.1 

1  .Vrticlc.s,  i 

1 

Juniairy- 
Jiine,  lyw. 

Janiiarv- 
Jiine,  1930. 

Aniiniil  iiriKliirts . 

Ve?cl:»l>lo  prodiictM _ 

Minenl  priKliiets . 

Toxtiloa  nnit  their 

iii:tnii(uetiir(ii< . 

Chemical  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  priKiucIn _ 

,Splritiioii.M  Iwvcr.iEca... 
Pa|icr  and  ita  priMl- 
nets . 

JVito*.  Pruo*. 

1U,IT«,SSS  IS,7(M,3M  1 

23,TBfi,a7S  2ii,S78,3;VJ  I 

a,042,f>7P  1 

1 

.  I6,IISI,7«4  IH.MTi.tJt) 

1t,44S,«l2  *  Irt.'JXT,  124  1 

l,43.'i,OI2  4,01.Va32 

4,733,HI2  3,ta7,2lW 

Machinery  and  appa- 

ratiw . 

Veliiclos . 

.Armaand  explesives. . 

1  Misccllaneniia . 

1 

1  Total . 

j 

!l 

P(tO$. 

in,iBA,>r24 

6,3iM,073 

1,2S1,!C7 

!«,.S18,19I 

114, Slip, Ml 

Ptto*. 
l.f,H.Vt,424 
A,  335,  .Sill 
1,. SOS,  Ml 
13,2K3,361 

16S,39S,SnO 
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The  value  in  pesos  of  the  imports  into  Mexico  from  the  principal 
coim tries  of  origin  is  as  follows: 


Countries. 

January- 
1  June,  1919. 

January- 
June,  1^. 

1  ' 

I  Countries. 

January- 
June,  1919. 

January- 
Jiine,  19M. 

Gernuiny . 

Spam . 

Fronce . 

Pool. 

3,488 
3,800,266 
..1  3,326,619 

Pf*0*. 

19,316,457 

4,424,222 

9,335,514 

ii 

;|  Great  Britain . 

1  India . 

United  States . 

Petos. 

1  5,709,332 

293,744 

'  98,102,389  1 

1  ' 

Pesos. 

13,633,923 

1,787,045 

113,327,459 

Exports  by  classes  and  countries  of  destination. — The 
value  of  the  exports  in  pesos  by  classes  was  as  follows: 


Classes. 

January- 
June,  1919. 

January- 
June,  1^. 

Classes  January- 

ciasses.  jgjg  , 

January- 
June,  1^. 

1 

Animal  products . 

Vegetable  products _ 

i  Pesos. 
8,920,403 
57,183,235 
105,526,564 

l_ 

Pesos. 

5,455,816 

58,749,539 

144,672,309 

Miscellaneous  manu-  .  Pesos. 
(actured  products...  1,664,573 

Pesos. 

6,506,983 

-  Total .  173,294,775 

1 

'  215,474,647 

i 

The  exports  from  Mexico,  in  pesos,  according  to  the  chief  coun¬ 
tries  of  destination  were  as  follows: 


Countries.  j 

January-  1 
June,  1919.  1 

January- 
June,  1^. 

Countries. 

1  January-  ; 
i  June,  1919. 

1 

January- 
June,  19M. 

(■ATmAn^  . . 1 

Pesos.  1 

Pesos. 

975,294 

2,684,080 

! 

Pesos. 

.  156,561,124 

Pesos. 

190,482,736 

France . 

. 

1,549,295 

Chile . 

. 1  1,139,526 

1,005,243 

Great  Britain . 

7,558,108 

9,012,755  1 

Argentina . 

. 1  962,691 

1 

1,264,472 

NICARAGUA. 

Exports  through  Bluefields  for  January. — The  exports 
through  the  port  of  Bluefields  for  January,  1921,  were:  Mahogany 
lumber,  303,122  feet;  bananas,  31.800  bunches;  cocoanuts,  1,100,000; 
and  275  ounces  of  gold. 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay  Central  Railway. — The  Paraguay  Central  Railway, 
which  connects  Asuncion  with  Encarnacion  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Republic,  is  274  miles  long.  Direct  rail  service  is  maintained  over 
this  line  with  Buenos  Aires  via  the  Argentine  Northeastern  and  the 
Entre  Rios  Railways.  On  June  30,  1920,  the  Paraguay  Central  Rail¬ 
way  had  24  locomotives,  46  passenger  cars,  and  470  freight  cars. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  this  road  transported  509,369 
passengers,  223,228  tons  of  freight,  and  11,017  head  of  live  stock. 
The  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920, 
aggregated  257.996  pounds  sterling,  while  the  total  expenditures 
amounted  to  152,044  pounds  sterling.  During  the  last  six  months 
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of  1920  the  passengers  transported  numbered  281,014,  and  the  freight 
hauled  125,183  tons. 

Paraguayan  marble. — Paraguay  contains  quarries  of  white- 
veined  black  marble,  lead-colored  marble,  dark-veined  marble, 
chocolate-colored  marble  interspersed  with  white  veins,  three  kinds 
of  rose-colored  marble,  pale  blue  marble,  yellowish  marble,  and  green¬ 
ish  marble  with  white  tints.  These  marbles  are  now  being  wrought 
in  Asuncion  for  industrial  and  ornamental  uses. 

IjOwer  passenger  rates  to  Buenos  Aires. — According  to  the 
Paraguayan  press  steps  have  been  taken  to  inaugurate  a  steamboat 
service  between  Asuncion  and  Buenos  Aires  which  will  carry  round- 
trip  passengers  at  an  approximate  chaise  of  20  gold  pesos,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  rate  of  70  gold  pesos. 

PERU. 

Peru’s  hydraulic  potentiality. — Peru  is  most  fortunate  in 
the  matter  of  available  water  power  for  use  in  her  industries.  The 
Andean  slope,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  Republic,  is  a  region 
of  streams  and  waterfalls.  This  region  is  from  50  to  150  kilometers 
from  the  centers  of  population  and  industry  along  the  coast,  but  is 
close  to  the  great  mining  districts  on  the  Andean  tablelands.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  construct  a  small  canal  from  a  stream  to  obtain 
thousands  of  horsepower.  One  copper  company,  by  means  of  a 
canal  of  about  15  kilometers,  which  draws  its  current  from  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Mantaro,  produces  20,000  horsepower.  A  dam 
in  any  river  flowing  down  the  cordillera  can  furnish  from  50  to  100 
horsepower.  A  modest  estimate  of  the  hydraulic  potentiality  of 
Peru  is  15,000,000  horsepower.  The  total  capacity  of  the  present 
electric  plants  is  52,000  kilowatts.  Of  this  energy  over  41,000  kilo¬ 
watts  come  from  waterfalls.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  available  hydraulic  energy  is  being  used. 

Peruvian  wools. — It  is  proposed  to  make  important  increases 
in  wool  growing.  Although  the  land  which  is  adapted  to  sheep 
raising  is  situated  at  a  high  altitude,  the  sheep  can  be  perfectly  accli¬ 
mated  by  bringing  them  up  gradually  from  lower  to  higher  levels. 
The  pasture  land  can  support  better  grass  than  the  native  herbage, 
and  is  well  watered  even  in  droughts,  for  water  can  be  obtained  about 
15  feet  below  the  surface.  There  are  three  types  of  sheep  now  in  the 
country,  indigenous  merinos  dating  back  to  the  sixteenth  century; 
improved  merinos,  baseil  upon  South  .Vmerican  stock;  and  Romney 
Marsh  and  Romney  Marsh  crosses.  Two  fleeces  have  been  submitted 
for  yields  and  weights  to  the  IJnivei'sitv  of  Leeds;  one,  an  indigenous 
fleece  yielding  76  per  cent  wool;  and  the  other,  an  improved  merino 
yielding  fleei’e  74  per  cent  wool. 
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SALVADOR, 

New  street  railway  service. — The  ('ompania  de  los  Tranvias 
de  San  Salvador  y  Santa  Tecda  has  changed  its  traction  system, 
replacing  mules  by  autobuses.  The  company  onlered  20  more 
autobuses  of  the  same  type  in  New'  York.  These  will  be  used  to 
draw  the  old  tramcars  as  trailers,  to  carry  the  second-class  passengers 
and  the  baggage. 

1’avement  in  Sax  Salvajxir. — Bids  were  offered  to  the  munici¬ 
pality  for  two  lines  of  pavement,  3,000  square  meters,  from  the 
Kosales  Hospital  to  the  station  of  the  Occidente  Railroad.  The 
contract  w'as  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  3l,o00  colones. 

Silk  industry  to  be  ESTABLisiiEi*  IN  Salvador. — A  silk  corpora¬ 
tion  is  considering  establishing  the  silk  industry  in  Salvador,  as  the 
country  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
climate  propitious  to  the  cultivation  of  silkworms.  It  is  a  new 
industry  wdiich  would  be  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

Ships  out  of  hie  wirt  of  Aca.jutla. — The  Granite  State,  a 
ship  of  20,000  registered  tons,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  docked  at 
Acajutla,  taking  on  16,468  pieces  of  freight. 

Auto.mobile  road  from  Sax  Sai.vador  to  Guatemala  City. — 
The  auDimobile  road  from  San  Salvador  to  Guatemala  City  is  already 
completed  as  far  as  Ahuachapan.  The  Government  will  pay  5,000 
colones  toward  the  project  and  the  Junta  de  Agricultores  (Agricul¬ 
turalists’  Committee)  of  the  department  5,000  colones.  After  the 
road  is  finishetl  it  w'ill  be  posisble  to  make  the  trip  between  the  two 
cities  in  less  than  18  hours. 


URUGUAY. 

Regulations  ix>r  i.mports  of  uve  stock. — The  decree  giving  the 
regulations  governing  the  importation  of  cattle  from  foreign  countries 
has  recently  been  published.  Captains  of  vessels  to  take  aboard 
live  stock  for  importation  to  Uruguay  should  before  loading  the 
vessel  provide  themselves  with  a  document  issueil  by  the  ministry 
of  agricultun*  or  corresponding  office,  visaed  by  the  Uruguayan  consul, 
setting  forth  that  in  the  country  of  origin  there  has  been  no  rin¬ 
derpest  during  the  past  10  years,  no  contagious  pneumonia  in  six 
months,  and  that  in  the  territorial  division  from  w’hich  the  animals 
have  (;ome  then*  has  been  no  Texas  fever  (fiebn*  aftosa).  When 
sheep  or  goats  are  imported  it  is  necessary  to  guarantee  that  there  has 
been  n<i  rinderpest  for  10  years,  no  Texas  fever  atul  no  sheep  pox 
for  three  months  pn*vious  to  the  shipment  of  the  animals.  When 
hogs  are  shi[>ped  pap<‘rs  must  state  that  there  has  been  no  rin- 
derpesi  for  10  years,  and  in  the  district  from  which  the  hogs  have 
come  no  Texas  fever  (fiebre  aftosa),  null  rojo,  nor  hog  cholera  for 
three  months.  When  horses  are  import<‘d  there  must  have  been  no 
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rinderpest  for  five  years  and  no  cases  of  glanders  for  three  months 
previous  to  the  shipment  of  the  horses. 

PlUWECTED  LAW  FOR  THE  Sl'BSIDIZING  OF  AGRICULTl^RAL  EXPO¬ 
SITIONS. — The  proposed  law  appropriates  50,000  pesos  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  live  stock,  agricultural,  and  industrial  e.xpositions,  28,000 
pesos  of  the  sum  to  be  used  for  prizes  in  money  at  the  national  agri¬ 
cultural  and  livestock  expositions;  12,000  pesos  for  the  money  prizes 
of  the  international  live  stock  expositions,  organized  by  the  Asocia- 
cion  Agropecuario  e  Hipica  of  Salto;  and  10,000  pesos  for  prizes  and 
expenses  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  expositions.  The  national 
council  of  administration  is  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which 
these  prizes  are  to  be  given,  and  should  make  it  understood  that  half 
of  the  appropriation  is  for  the  promotion  of  the  farm. 

Agent  of  French  packing  house  visits  Uruguay. — The  manager 
of  the  "  Abattoirs  Industriels  de  France  ”  visited  Uruguay  with  the 
purpose  of  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  live  stock  for  shipment  to;, 
France.  • 

International  epizooty  (epidemic  influenza)  conference  in 
Paris. — The  French  Government  has  invited  the  I’^ruguayan  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  send  delegates  to  the  International  Epizooty  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Paris  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  international 
office  to  study  this  cattle  disease,  and  for  the  centralization  of  research 
work  and  the  publishing  of  information  on  the  subject. 

Decree  permitting  the  exportation  of  mtieat  and  products. — 
'Phe  Diario  Oficial  of  January  12  publishes  a  decree  permitting  the 
exportation  of  wheat  and  by-products.  The  general  directorate  of 
the  customs  will  furnish  immediate  reports  to  the  ministry  of  industry 
upon  the  permits  for  the  exportation  of  these  commodities  passing 
through  the  customhouses,  and  weekly  reports  will  he  made  by  the 
ministry  of  industry  to  the  national  council  of  administration  regard¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  wheat  and  derived  products  exported. 

Foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  ix)r  1920. — According  to  reports  of 
United  States  vice  consul  at  Montevideo  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay 
for  the  year  1920  (preliminary  figures)  amounted  to— imports^ 
48,164,912  pesos  ($50,091,508  at  par);  exports,  80,751,720  pesos 
($8.‘1,98 1,789).  Compared  with  1919  there  was  an  increase  in  imports 
of  6,060,926  pesos,  and  a  decrease  in  e.'^ports  of  66,499,358  pesos. 

The  values  of  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  principal  nations 
during  1920  were;  United  States,  imports  14,702,053  pesos,  exports 
20,209,211  pesos;  United  Kingdom,  imports  8,299,030  pesos,  exports 
17,791,018  pesos;  France,  imports  2,484,803  pesos,  exports  12,794,656 
p«‘sos:  Belgium,  imports  523,559  pi'sos,  exports  6,318,791  pesos; 
Germany,  imports  1,189.577  pes<>s.  exports  5,929,702  pesos;  .Vrgen- 
tina,  imports  10,457,821  pesos,  exports  3,633,217  pesos;  Italy,  imports 
1,139,809  pcs(*s,  exports  4,257,513  pesos;  Brazil,  impt)rts  4,529,740 
pes(»s,  exports  2,487.903  pesos;  Netherlamls,  imports  260,886  pt'sos. 
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exports  2,302,555  pesos;  Cuba,  imports  198,206  pesos,  exports 
1,795,638  pesos;  Spain,  imports  2,469,145  pesos,  exports  1,197,973 
pesos. 

The  values  above  given  on  the  import  side  are  all  customhouse 
statististical  valuations.  Commercial  values  have  been  estimated 
to  be  79.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  statistical  valuations.  Export 
figures  represent  commercial  values. 

Among  the  principal  classes  of  imports  were:  Food  products, 
9,900,497  pesos;  fuel,  5,927,338  pesos;  raw  material,  5,418,671  pesos; 
hardware,  5,279,521  pesos;  dry  goods,  4,883,105  pesos;  lumber, 
cement,  etc.,  1,850,237  pesos;  and  live  animals,  1,718,524  pesos. 

The  principal  exports  were:  Cattle  on  the  hoof,  1,497,703  pesos; 
sheep  on  the  hoof,  111,577  pesos;  meats,  frozen  or  preserved,  and 
meat  extract,  26,390,612  pesos;  wool,  31,848,376  pesos;  hides  and 
skins,  15,190,076  pesos;  tallow  and  lard,  2,120,432  pesos;  hair, 
310,612  pesos;  bones,  249,408  pesos;  agricultural  products  (grains, 
fruits,  hay,  etc.),  1,316,497  pesos;  and  stone  and  sand,  453,047  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

Native  vegetable  products. — Quillaja,  or  Panama,  bark  (also 
known  as  soap  bark)  is  obtained  from  large  trees  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Venezuela.  Sabadilla  seed,  used  in  tanning,  is  another 
indigenous  product  which  exists  in  large  quantities.  Ipecac  like¬ 
wise  grows  wild,  but  can  be  improved  by  cultivation. 

Developments  at  Maracaibo. — Maracaibo  holds  an  important 
position  as  the  only  available  outlet  for  a  large  agricultural  and  min¬ 
ing  region.  Lake  Maracaibo  affords  an  effective  and  cheap  means  of 
commimication  between  this  port  and  many  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
ductive  centers.  There  are  many  openings  here  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  and  no  restrictive  legislation  exists.  If  the  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  Lake  Maracaibo  were  removed,  Maracaibo  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  a  deep-sea  port.  Such  a  development  would  make  possible 
the  construction  of  a  dry-dock  and  shipbuilding  plant.  There  is 
much  activity  at  present  in  the  Lake  Maracaibo  basin  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  petroleum  industry.  About  60  miles  west  of  the  city 
large  deposits  of  high-grade  soft  coal  are  to  be  found. 

Venezuelan  Navioation*Co. — La  Compafiia  Venezolana  de  Nav- 
egacidn  of  Caracas  owns  and  operates  13  steamers,  from  25  to  1,200 
tons  burden,  1  dredge,  1  flatboat,  and  three  sailing  vessels.  They  are 
used  on  the  Orinoco,  Lake  Maracaibo,  and  in  coastwise  trade.  The 
profits  of  the  company  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1920,  amounted 
to  331,584.67  bolivars,  of  which  the  sum  of  232,109.27  bolivars  was 
paid  in  dividends. 

Importation  of  paints  and  varnishes. — During  1918  paints  and 
varnishes  from  the  United  States  were  imported  through  Maracaibo 
and  Puerto  Cabello  to  tbe  amount  of  $44,341.49,  while  during  the 
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first  half  of  1919,  the  last  period  for^  which  statistics  are  at  hand,  the 
value  of  the  same  imports  reached  $63,404. 

Pianos  and  phonographs. — The  American  consul  at  Maracaibo 
states  that  pianos  and  phonographs  of  American  make  are  being  im¬ 
ported  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
d/  AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

General  statement  of  the  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Men¬ 
doza. — The  general  statement  of  the  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de 
Mendoza  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920  shows  that  the  profits  amounted  to 
533,268.92  pesos,  of  which  194,748.  44  pesos  were  used  in  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  and  payments  on  the  loan  of  1909. 

brazil. 

Loan. — The  federal  district  has  arranged  with  the  Italo-Belgian 
Bank  to  float  a  loan  of  20,000  contos,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
used  in  filling  in  the  shallow  parts  of  the  Rodriguez  Freitas  lagoon, 
situated  in  the  federal  district  between  the  mountains  of  the  Gavea 
section  and  the  Ipanema  sector  of  the  ocean  beach.  The  reclaimed 
land  will  become  the  property  of  the  federal  district. 

French  bank. — The  French  Bank  for  Brazil  (Banque  Fran^aise 
pour  le  Br6sil),  acting  on  orders  from  Paris,  recently  closed  its  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos  branches.  The  assets  of  the  bank 
are  reported  to  be  amply  sufiicient  to  cover  its  obligations. 

Canadian  bank. — ^The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Toronto  has  been  authorized  to  operate  in  Brazil  and  to 
establish  branches  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Santos. 

CHILE. 


Cost  of  living. — Taking  the  prices,  of  1915  as  a  standard  of  100, 
the  cost  of  the  10  most  necessary  articles  of  food  ip  1919  in  three 
important  cities  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


1 

Antofo-  { 
gmsU. 

Valpa-  ■ 
rabo. 

Santl- 

8R0. 

1 
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139  ' 
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56 

115 
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Flour . 

'  Doans . i 

Wheat . j 
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COSTA  RICA. 

C/ONVERTIBILITY  BILL  PROVIDES  FOR  RESUMED  GOLD  PAYMENTS. — 

Consul  Guyant  reports  that  a  hill  has  just  been  passed  bj’  the 
(\)sta  Kican  Congress  stipulating  that  gold  payments  shall  be  re¬ 
sumed  by  private  banks  of  emission  on  their  currency  in  circulation. 
In  September,  1914,  all  banks  were  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  re¬ 
deem  currency  in  gold  coin,  with  the  result  that  Costa  Rican  paper 
has  become  greatly  depreciated.  Much  of  this  paper  has  already 
been  retired  at  depreciated  rates  and  it  is  expected  that  practically 
all  of  the  rest  will  now  be  presented  for  redemption. 

The  new  law  also  provides  for  the  redemption  and  incineration  of 
Government  silver  certificates  issued  prior  to  June  23,  1917,  and  now 
in  circulation,  and  stipulates  that  they  shall  be  received  at  the  custom¬ 
houses  in  payment  of  duties  at’  the  rate  of  46.5  cents  American  gold 
for  each  colon.  This  is  the  par  ratio  of  exchange  with  American 
money.  These  certificates  will  be  valid  only  six  months  from  April  1. 

The  currency  issues  of  the  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica,  the 
Government  bank,  are  exempted  from  the  gold-conversion  clause. 
This  currency  is  made  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  obligations. 

CUBA. 

Financial  condition  of  the  Republic. — From  the  President’s 
message  read  to  congress  in  April  are  taken  the  following  data  relative 
to  the  economic  condition  of  the  Republic:  Public  debts;  Payments 
for  the  last  five  months  on  the  loan  of  $35,000,000,  issue  of  1904, 
$1,020,000;  amortization  on  the  internal  debt,  issue  of  1905,  $32,400; 
interest  on  the  same,  $253,652.  Payments  for  foreign  debt:  Amor¬ 
tization  and  interest  to  the  seventh  monthly  payment  of  the  second 
year  on  the  bond  issue  of  1919,  $425,000;  amortization  on  the  issue 
of  1917,  $401,000;  interest  on  the  same,  $146,462;  series  A  of 
the  issue  of  $30,000,000  of  1917,  $639,700;  series  B  of  same  issue, 
$584,100.  In  September,  1920,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury, 
aside  from  the  funds  on  hand  in  the  Banco  Nacional,  amountiiig  to 
$8,776,514;  and  the  receipts  up  to  February  were  $51,872,894,  which, 
added  to  the  sum  collected  from  back  payments,  special  funds,  and 
money  minted,  gives  a  total  of  $61,914,315,  a  sum  which  added  to  the 
balance  makes  a  grand' total  of  $70,690,829.  The  expenditures  up  to 
February  for  all  purposes  amount  to  $54,647,247,  leaving,  therefore, 
$16,043,582  on  hand,  in  spite  of  increases  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  The  tax  of  10  cents  a  sack  on  sugar  brought  in  during 
the  period  indicated  $386,882;  the  tax  of  4  per  cent  on  profits  is  being 
collected  without  difliculty.  From  October  20,  1920,  to  March  14, 
1921, coin  to  the  value  of  $69,197,726  was  received.  This  contributed 
largely  to  solving  the  money  crisis.  'Phe  administration  has  minted 
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silver  coins  to  a  value  of  $1,751,140,  and  nickel  coins  to  the  value  of 
$693,780,  which  makes  a  total  of  $2,444,920.  The  minting  of  these 
coins  cost  $1,616,065,  k'<rving  the  treasury,  therefore,  a  profit  of 
$828,855. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Purchase  of  light  and  water  <  ompanies. — The  municipalities 
of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata  will  purchase  the  (’ompania  Anonima 
Dominicana  de  Agua,  Luz  y  Fuerza  Motriz,  which  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  both  cities  with  water,  light,  and  electric  power.  Bonds  are  to  be 
issued  for  the  purpose. 

Dredging  and  extension  of  ik)ck  at  san  Psiiito  de  Macoris. — 
Executive  order  014  provides  for  the  dredging  of  the  harbor  of  San 
Pedro  de  Macoris  and  the  extension  of  the  dock,  $50,000  having  been 
appropriated  to  cover  part  of  the  cost.  The  previous  appropriation 
of  $50,000  for  the  building  of  a  customhouse  in  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  has  been  canceled. 

Municipal  debt. — The  municipal  debt  of  Santiago  amounted  to 
139,000  pesos  and  the  city  revenues  were  equal  to  its  expenditures. 
The  municipality  has  much  unsold  public  land  and  other  resources. 

ECUADOR. 

Funds  for  the  public  c  harity  of  Guayaquil. — A  recent  legisla¬ 
tive  decree  states  that  the  funds  of  the  committee  of  public  charity 
of  Guayaquil  shall  provide  a  monthly  subsidy  of  20,000  sucres  to  be 
paid  by  the  municipality  of  the  canton  from  January  1,  1922;  that 
the  annual  subsidy  shown  in  the  State  budget  shall  not  be  less  than 
that  of  the  present  year;  that  an  additional  tax  shall  be  levied  on 
gambling  in  the  Province  of  Guayas;  that  both  private  and  public 
automobiles  shall  be  taxed  according  to  their  carrying  powers.  A 
surcharge  on  the  manifests  of  consuls  shall  also  be  required  to  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  charity  committee  to  be  divided  between  the 
cities  of  Guayaquil,  Quito,  and  Cuenca. 

HONDURAS. 

(kisTOMS  REVENUE. — The  value  of  the  customs  revenue  on  imports 
and  exports  given  below  is  in  silver  pesos:  January,  1920,  380,015 
pesos;  February,  292,770  pesos;  March,  316,291  pesos;  April, 
292,607  pesos;  May,  312,116  pesos;  June,  373,742  pesos;  July, 
590,696  pe.sos;  August,  294,283  pesos;  September,  331,884  pesos; 
October,  408,592  pesos;  November,  345,183  pesos;  December, 
395,529  pesos;  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  4,333,718  pesos. 

Kevenue  on  uquor,  A)16-1920. — The  revenue  on  liquors  in 
silver  pesos  for  the  period  1916-1920,  inclusive,  was:  1916,  1,963,465 
pesos;  1917,  1,909,041  pesos;  1918,  2,107,969  pesos;  1919.1,959,790 
pesos;  and  1920,  2,327,243  pesos. 
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MEXICO. 

Budget  FOR  1921. — The  budget  of  tha^  Mexican  Government  for 
1921  is  as  follows:  Superior  offices,  539,790  pesos;  collections  and  pay¬ 
ments,  1,102,187  pesos;  property  and  labor,  301,996  pesos;  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  2,003,530  pesos;  penal  and  correctional  establish¬ 
ments,  785,270  pesos;  public  safety,  388,775  pesos;  general  services 
of  the  Government,  136,442  pesos;  general  provisions,  1,032,500  pesos; 
buildings  and  installations,  323,000  pesos;  and  general  expenditures 
of  the  Government,  1,781,120  pesos;  total,  8,394,612  pesos. 

Removal  of  Mexican  export  duty  on  sugar. — The  commerce 
report  states  that  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the  commercial 
attache  at  Mexico  City  the  Mexican  export  duty  on  raw  and  refined 
sugar  has  been  abolished,  this  ruling  to  be  in  force  at  once.  From 
the  same  source  comes  the  information  that  the  import  duties  on 
cotton  textiles  became  effective  on  April  15  instead  of  April  30. 

NICARAGUA. 

New  loan  to  cover  the  deficit. — A  new  loan  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  with  New  York  bankers  by  the  Nicaraguan  minister  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  for  the  amount  of  $150,000  to  cover  the  deficit  of  last  year. 

Budget  for  fiscal  year. — The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  has  been 
figured  at  $1,881,388,  of  which  $69,312.80  is  for  public  instruction, 
$143,067.31  for  hacienda  and  public  credit,  $181,446.50  for  promotion 
and  public  works,  and  $264,941.22  for  the  police  department. 


PANAMA. 

Maritime  quarantine  economics. — The  method  of  protecting 
the  Panama  Canal  from  yellow  fever  was  changed  during  1920.  As 
a  reward  for  careful  inspection  at  those  ports  under  suspicion,  the 
six-day  quarantine  heretofore  enforced  by  the  Canal  authorities 
against  them  was  removed.  The  realization  that  the  raising  of  this 
quarantine,  so  injurious  to  their  trade  and  development,  would  not 
only  aid  commercially,  but  would  also  protect  them,  as  well  as  the 
canal  from  disease,  has  been  a  great  incentive.  A  study  of  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  old  and  new  systems  for  1918, 1919,  and  1920  has  been 
made.  While  an  absolutely  accurate  estimate  could  not  be  reached, 
the  average  ton  detention  day  loss  for  a  ship  held  in  quarantine,  or  an 
average  passenger  detention  day  loss  for  passengers  so  situated,  can 
be  fairly  placed  at  50  cents  per  ton-day  for  the  former  and  $5  per 
passenger-day  for  the  latter.  Thus,  in  1918,  there  were  151,176  ton 
detention  days  and  38,169  pa.ssenger  detention  days,  with  a  total 
direct  loss  of  $267,935.  In  1919  the  loss  was  $175,538  and  in  1920 
it  was  $191,266.  These  figures  show  a  decreasing  loss,  but  an  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  actual  ratio  of  loss  to  the  tonnage  is  more  apparent  in 
the  money  loss  per  thousand  tons  received,  which  were  in  1918, 
$23.15;  in  1919,  $11.96;  and  in  1920,  $8.64.  The  following  table 
shows  graphically  the  heavy  loss  incurred  by  quarantine  detention : 


1 

Year. 

Total  tons  ! 
received.  | 

1 

Total  ton  1 
detention  | 
(days),  i 

Total  pas¬ 
senger  de¬ 
tention 
(days). 

Total 

loss. 

Loss  per 
thousand 
tons 

received. 

1918  . : . 

1919  . 

192») . 

11,572,473 

14,512,721 

22,128,254 

154,176 

161,376 

48,172 

38,169 

18,570 

33,436 

$267,935 

173,538 

191,266 

$23,152 

11.968 

8.643 

PERU. 


Peruvian  banking  decree. — A  cablegram  from  Lima  gives  the 
following  information:  By  Government  decree  national  foreign  banks 
are  obliged  to  maintain  their  capital  and  all  deposits  in  their  vaults 
or  employ  them  in  Peruvian  investments  and  loans. 

SAI.VAIKIR. 

Customs  revenue  of  Salvador  for  1920. — The  customs  revenue 
for  Salvador  for  1920  was  as  follows:  January,  740,305  colones;  Febru¬ 
ary,  946,362  colones;  March,  938,496  colones;  April.  965,260  colones; 
May,  703,033  colones;  June,  911,155  colones;  July,  774,242  colones; 
August,  717,971  colones;  September,  508,310  colones;  October, 
485,113  colones;  November,  620,275  colones;  and  December,  588,733 
colones,  making  a  total  of  8,899,255  colones  for  the  year. 

Product  of  liquor  tax. — The  product  of  the  tax  on  liquors  for 
the  year  1920  in  Salvador  amounted  to  3,070,534  colones. 

Importation  bonds  of  1921-22. — The  ministry  of  finance  informed 
the  commercial  firms  of  the  Republic  that  in  accordance  with  an 
Executive  decree  of  December  16  the  importation  bonds  were  on  sale 
in  the  customs  section  of  the  general  treasury.  These  bonds  were 
sold  for  cash,  to  be  paid  for  in  bank  certificates,  American  gold  coin, 
or  American  bills,  at  the  rate  of  2  colones  per  dollar,  or  in  sight  drafts 
on  the  United  States  at  106  per  cent  of  the  price.  After  July  1,  1921, 
10  ^er  cent  of  the  customs  duties  of  importation  must  be  paid  in 
these  l)onds.  No  other  tender  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  them  as 
payment. 

URUGUAY. 

Banco  Italiano  del  Uruguay. — The  Banco  Italiano  del  Uruguay 
has  been  authorized  to  renew  current  operations  with  the  discount 
banks. 

Treasury  reinirt  fro.m  President’s  message. — From  the 
Prt^sident’s  message  read  before  congress  on  March  15,  the  following 
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figures  in  regard  to  the  treasury  have  been  taken:  Revenues  already 
collected  and  to  be  collected  before  August  31,  ending  the  fiscal  year 
of  1920-21,  amount  to  24,850,760  pesos,  and  the  obligations  amount 
to  26,717,831.59  pesos.  Comparing  the  two,  a  probable  deficit  of 
1,867,071.47  pesos  is  shown. 

Decree  governing  railroad  bonds  issued  for  construction 
FUNDS. — The  railroad  bonds  defined  in  the  law  of  January  30,  1919, 
for  the  construction  of  the  railroad  of  San  Carlos,  or  that  of  Abral 
de  Pcrdomo  to  the  city  of  Rocha,  are  provided  for  in  the  decree  of 
March  7.  This  decree  states  that  they  shall  have  an  annual  interest 
of  6  per  cent  and  an  annual  amortization  of  1  per  cent;  be  issued  to 
bearer  for  values  of  1,000,  500,  and  100  pesos  numbered  correlatively, 
bearing  the  signatures  of  the  minister  of  the  hacienda,  of  the  general 
treasurer  of  the  Nation  and  the  director  of  the  office  of  public  credit. 
Fractional  certificates  will  also  be  issued  for  amounts  less  than  100 
pesos,  and  when  these  fractional  certificates  are  presented  in  suffi¬ 
cient  number  to  equal  100  pesos  they  shall  be  exchangeable  for  w'hole 
bonds.  The  amount  of  the  issue  shall  not  be  over  2,500,000  pesos. 
The  interest  will  be  paid  quarterly  on  April  1,  July  1,  October  1,  and 
January  1,  and  the  amortization  will  be  paid  twice  a  year  during 
the  first  10  days  of  the  months  of  April  and  October.  Beside  the 
mortgage  rights  over  the  constructed  portion  of  the  railroad  the  bonds 
shall  have  the  guarantee  of  the  State. 

Funds  to  the  account  of  the  war  department. — A  decree  has 
been  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  Banco  de  la  Republica  is  to  open 
an  account  of  30,000  pesos  to  the  order  of  the  ministry  of  war  and 
navy  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Tariff  on  wools. — The  Diario  Oficial  of  January  25  publishes  the 
tariff  on  raw  wools,  washed  wools,  products  of  shearing,  dried  cow¬ 
hides,  salted  cow'hides,  sheepskins,  and  tallow,  w'hich  are  subject  to 
an  export  tax  of  4  p(T  cent  ad  valorem.  The  appraisals  of  the  fore¬ 
going  articles  shall  be  made  twdee  yearly,  in  June  and  December,  by 
a  commission  conqiosed  of  the  director  general  of  customs  of  the 
Nation,  the  director  of  the  office  of  commerical  statistics,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Asociacion  Rural  del  Uruguay,  and  a  delegate  of 
the  chamber  of  mercantile  products  of  the  country.  Such  valua¬ 
tions  (appraisals)  may  be  contest(‘d  before  the  national  council  of 
administration  within  15  days  after  their  publication. 


VENEZUELA. 


Bank  of  Venezuela. — The  Bank  of  Venezuela  in  February 
declared  an  extra  10  p(*r  cent  dividend  on  the  profits  of  the  second 


half  of  1920. 


^  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  ^ 
~  kANDEDUCATION;  “ 


ARGENTINA. 

Exchange  of  instructors  with  United  States. — Through  the 
influence  of  the  Argentine  ambassador  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  voted  to  extend  assistantships  in  the  School  of  Economic 
Sciences  to  two  students  from  the  Universi^  of  North  Dakota,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  University  of  North  Dakota  would  respond  with  a 
similar  offer  to  the  University  of  Buenos  -Vires.  Each  institution 
will  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  its  own  men.  It  is  expected  that 
the  exchange  will  be  in  effect  the  coming  year. 

Asociaci6n  Progenie  dTtalia  schools. — The  schools  of  the 
-\sociaci6n  Progenie  d’ltalia  opened  March  1,  giving  courses  in 
Italian,  piano,  singing,  violin,  dressmaking,  and  elements  of  art. 
The  only  condition  necessary  for  entrance  is  to  be  of  Italian  origin. 

School  of  arts. — Under  the  patronage  of  the  National  University 
of  La  Plata  a  school  of  arts  is  to  be  started  with  the  present  school 
of  drawing  as  a  foundation.  The  ordinance  passed  by  the  council 
states  that  the  school  will  teach  drawing,  clay  modeling,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  applied  arts;  Wood  and  stone  carving,  metal  working,  glyp¬ 
tics,  painting,  graphic  arts,  weaving,  ceramics,  and  leather  work  in 
their  various  branches. 

Universidad  Nacional  del  Litoral. — The  Boletfn  Oficial  of 
February  20  publishes  the  full  te.xt  of  the  statutes  and  curriculum  of 
the  medical  school  of  the  National  University  of  the  Littoral,  which 
will  contain  ft)ur  sections,  namely,  medicine,  pharmacy,  odontology, 
and  obstetrics.  This  oflicial  publication  can  doubtless  be  seen  at 
the  Argentine  embassy  or  at  the  consulates  of  that  country,  and  will 
bo  of  much  interest  to  physicians  and  dental  surgeons  who  consider 
settling  or  visiting  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 


BOLIVIA. 

New  school. — -V  school  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz  under  the  auspices  of  the  students’  law  club.  The  school  has 
two  departments — one  for  beginners  and  the  other  for  a  higher  grade 
of  instruction.  ^Vmong  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  are  tlie 
following:  Spanish,  Inath^maties.  geography,  natural  history,  secu¬ 
lar  history,  civics,  and  ethics. 
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CHILE. 

School  of  mines. — The  School  of  Mines  of  Copiapo  reopened  in 
March  with  an  unusually  large  registration. 

Students’  home. — Due  to  the  efforts  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  a  students’  home  for  16  girls  was  opened  in  Santiago  in 
1919.  This  year  it  will  accommodate  40. 

Night  schools. — The  Society  for  Industrial  Promotion  of  Santi¬ 
ago  maintains  three  night  schools,  which  reopened  in  March  for  the 
school  year.  In  one  the  courses  are  for  those  wishing  to  be  me¬ 
chanics,  draftsmen,  or  electricians;  in  the  other  two,  ornamental 
drawing  as  applied  to  industrial  art  is  taught  to  men  and  women. 

Chile- American  As^ctation  medical  fellowship. — The  Chile- 
American  Association,  which  some  time  ago  established  a  mining 
scholarship  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  sup¬ 
plemented  this  action  by  establishing  a  medical  fellowship  at  the 
New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital.  The  fellow¬ 
ship  is  for  a  year,  and  the  association  has  made  full  financial  provi¬ 
sion  for  it.  The  decision  to  establish  the  fellowship  was  reached 
after  the  return  of  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo  from  South  America.  Award 
of  the  fellowship  was  made  under  a  competitive  examination  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chile.  The  successful  com¬ 
petitor  is  a  young  surgeon,  who  until  he  left  for  New  York  to  begin 
his  studies  there  was  connected  with  the  children’s  hospital  in 
Santiago. 

t'OLO.MBIA. 

Practice  fuohts  at  the  aviation  school. — The  school  of  avia¬ 
tion  has  been  making  trial  flights  with  great  success.  French  pilots 
are  in  charge  of  instruction  and  passenger  flights.  The  mission  is 
working  to  set  up  new  machines,  get  the  shops  in  w’orking  order,  and 
instruct  the  Colombian  aviation  students. 

C'ity  night  sciiooL.^The  city  night  school  of  Bogota  is  meeting 
with  deserv'ed  success.  Eighty  workingmen  are  in  attendance. 

costa  RICA. 

Tf.a(  hers’  I'ENSioNs. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  January  8  gives  the 
conditions  untler  which  teachers  in  the  public  schools  may  receive 
pensions.  The  requirements  of  most  importance  are  a  certificate 
from  the  school  medical  examiner  to  certify  that  illness  is  the  reason 
for  the  application;  proof  that  the  applicant  has  contributed  to  the 
pension  fund  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years;  and  ati  official  state¬ 
ment  of  the  length  of  time  spent  by  the  applicant  in  teaching  service. 
No  pension  will  be  paid  a  teacher  whose  conduct  does  not  conform  to 
that  becoming  an  educator. 
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School  in  Aranjuez. — A  committee  of  citizens  has  been  formed  in 
the  ward  of  Aranjuez  to  promote  plans  for  the  founding  of  a  primary- 
school  to  accommodate  the  cliildren  of  the  neighborhood. 

CUBA. 

School  of  Business  Administration. — Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  students  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  opened  in  Habana  last  year  as  a  branch  of 
Boston  University. 

Provincial  Institute  of  Matanzas. — On  the  1st  of  May  was 
opened  the  fine  new  building  of  the  Institute  Provincial  of  Matanzas. 

Fellowships. — The  department  of  public  instruction  has  awarded 
the  three  fellowships  for  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  established 
by  a  law  passed  in  April,  1918.  Each  recipient  of  a  fello-wship  will 
study  five  years  in  Europe. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Educational  association. — The  inhabitants  of  the  Guayacanal  de 
Aciba  section  have  founded  an  educational  society  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  school  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  are  about  100 
children  without  school  facilities. 

GUATEMALA. 

Aviation  school. — A  school  of  aviation  mechanics  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Guatemalan  Government  in  the  “Campo  de  Marte” 
in  the  city  of  Guatemala,  under  the  direction  of  French  instructors. 

HAITI. 

Law  creating  the  University  of  Haiti. — A  law  has  been  passed 
creating  the  University  of  Haiti  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  public  instruction  as  head  of  the  university.  The  purposes  of  the 
university  are:  (1)  To  give  encouragement  to  worthy  professors  and 
teachers;  (2)  to  reward  the  authors  of  books  written  for  the  benefit  of 
young  students;  (3)  to  found  or  complete  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories  in  schools;  (4)  to  found  chairs  in  the  secondary  and  superior 
schools;  and  (5)  to  award,  by  means  of  contests,  travel  funds  for  stu¬ 
dents,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible  the  development  of 
public  instruction.  The  university  is  created  under  the  department 
of  public  instruction  with  the  State  secretary  of  public  instruction 
presiding  over  the  national  council  of  the  University  of  Haiti. 

«  MEXICO.  • 

American  professors  in  Mexico. — In  rei'ipnxation  of  the  offer 
of  150  scholarships  to  young  Mexicans  made  tlirough  the  Mexican- 
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Amerif-an  Scholarship  Foundation  established  through  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  President  Ohregon  announced  on  April  12 
that  the  Mexican  Government  invites  the  foundation  to  select  12 
university  pn)fessors  of  the  United  States  to  come  to  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  archaeology,  Spanish,  geology,  Mexican  history, 
etc.  The  Mexican  Government  will  pay  railroad  fare  from  the 
border  and  will  authorize  for  each  professor  the  sum  of  2,000  pesos 
annually. 

Free  (oi  kses  in  Sp.vxi.sh  i.AXorAOE  and  literature  for  f<)r- 
EiGNERs. — The  Mexican  I'niversity  has  decided  to  open  summer 
courses  in  Spanish  language,  literature,  and  art  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  from  the  United  States  who  teach  Spanish  in  Ameiican 
schools.  The  university  is  sending  a  descriptive  leaflet  to  the  various 
universities  of  the  United  States  to  inform  them  of  the  courses, 
reliable  and  reasonable  boarding  places,  and  capable  guides  and 
teachers.  The  courses  will  be  free,  but  a  small  charge  will  be  made 
for  visits  to  points  of  historic  interest. 

Summer  tour  in  Mexico. — The  summer  school  in  Spanish  of  the 
I’niversity  of  iVrizona  will  conduct  a  party  through  Mexico.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  wish  to  do  so  may  attend  summer  courses  in  the  I^niversidad 
Nacional  of  Mexico  from  June  30  to  August  10. 

S<  IKK)LS  FOUNDED  IN  FEDERAL  DISTRIC  T  BY  KnIGHTS  OF  CoLUM- 

Bus. — During  the  past  year  20  schools  have  been  opened  in  the 
Federal  district  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  Some  of  the  schools 
are  for  children  and  some  for  workmen.  Shortly  there  is  to  be 
completed  the  C’asa  del  Obrero,  or  workman’s  house,  where  the  work¬ 
man  may  acquire  a  masterj’  of  his  trade.  The  building  will  occupy 
a  whole  square,  and  in  its  cla.ssrooms  will  be  taught  drawing,  the 
arts  and  industries,  and  the  trades.  There  is  a  nursery  for  the 
children  of  workmen,  dining  rooms,  etc.  There  arc  consulting  phy¬ 
sicians  in  connection  with  this  institution  who  give  advice  to  many 
needy  sick  persons. 

NICARAGUA. 

Central  I’niver.sity. — The  President  of  Nicaragua  ha.s  recently 
approved  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  now  Universidad 
Central  at  Las  Picdrccitas,  about  6  miles  from  Managua.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

S<  iioGL  .SY.STEM  TO  BE  REORGANIZED. — The  reorganization  of  the 
school  sysUim  in  accAjnlance  with  plans  ba.sed  on  the  suggestions  of 
George  T.  Shoens,  late  educational  ailviser,  has  begun  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  (Jiinandega,  Jinoti^ga,  and  Ksteli.  * 

Teachers  required  to  have  dipuimas. — The  minister  of  public 
instruction  has  announced  that  in  future  preference  will  be  given  in 
the  appointment  of  school  teachers  to  those  having  teachers’  dip¬ 
lomas. 
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PARAGUAY. 

(’’oNGREss  OF  TEAt HERS. — A  coDgTess  of  school  tcachers  met  in 
Asuncion  on  February  12  last  with  the  object  of  improving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Republic. 

SALVADOR. 

School  of  music  opened. — A  school  of  music  was  opened  in  San 
\'icente,  the  inaugural  address  being  made  by  the  governor  of  the 
department. 

Changes  in  the  educational  system. — The  directorate  general 
of  public  primary  instruction  has  divided  the  education  department 
into  live  sections.  Each  has  its  own  chief,  who  will  be  an  expert  in 
his  branch  of  teaching. 

Teachers’  society. — A  teachers’  society  has  been  founded  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  for  the  promotion  of  improved  intellectual) 
moral,  and  economic  conditions  for  members  and  for  helpful  cooper¬ 
ation. 

Decree  regulating  the  concession  of  scholarsidps. — The 
Republic  of  Salvador  published  a  decree  regulating  the  number  of 
scholarships  to  be  given  by  the  State  in  accordance  with  the  funds 
assigned  to  such  purpose  in  the  annual  budget.  Each  year  in  De¬ 
cember  the  Government  will  announce  how  many  scholarships  will 
be  granted  an^  in  which  schools  they  will  be  given.  An  aspirant  for 
a  scholarship  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions:  He  must  be  over 
10  and  under  21  years  of  age;  he  must  present  a  certificate  of  good 
health  from  a  physician;  he  must  have  been  prominent  as  a  good 
moral  and  intellectual  force  in  his  former  school;  he  must  show  that 
his  parents  are  poor;  and  he  must  take  an  examination. 

URUGUAY. 

Head  of  secondary  education. — The  Council  of  Secondary  Ed¬ 
ucation  elected  Dr.  Augustin  A.  Musso  as  dean  of  that  branch  of 
instruction  for  the  term  1921-1924. 

VENE7.UEI.A. 

Aviation  school. — An  aviation  school  ha^  been  started  in  Mara- 
cay.  1'hree  French  aviators  will  act  as  instructors. 


(  HILE. 


Importation  and  sale  of  opium,  cocaine,  coca,  and  their 
DERIVATIVES. — Opium,  cocaine,  cjoca,  and  their  derivatives,  according 
to  a  regulation  approved  February  14  by  the  Government,  may  be 
imported  only  for  medical  or  pharmaceutical  purposes.  The  director 
of  health  will  determine  the  size  of  the  importation.  Every  distrib¬ 
utor  of  these  drugs  is  obliged  to  keep  a  sales  record,  showing  the 
quantity  sold  to  every  purchaser,  the  purchaser’s  name,  and  the  date 
of  sale. 

GUATEMALA. 

Stamp  taxes. — The  official  newspaper  of  Guatemala  published  in 
its  issue  of  February  21  last  the  text  of  the  tax  law  which  became 
operative  on  March  1,  1921.  Section  I  of  this  law  treats  of  sealed 
paper  and  document  stamps  and  prescribes  that  contracts  and  doc¬ 
uments  representing  a  value  of  less  than  100  pesos  are  exempt  from 
taxation;  from  100  to  499  pesos  the  taxes  are  25  ’centavos;  and 
from  .500  pesos  to  1 ,000  pesos  or  more  the  taxes  are  at  the  rate  of  50 
centavos  for  each  500  pesos  or  fraction  thereof.  Theater  tickets,* 
checks,  and  documents  of  all  kinds,  such  as  wills,  inventories,  etc.,  as 
well  as  inheritances  and  gifts,  are  subject  to  taxation. 

PARAGUAY.  • 

Amended  rural  code. — .Seftor  Genaro  Komero,  director  of  the 
division  of  lands  and  colonies  of  the  Paraguayan  Government,  has 
compileil  and  conveniently  indexed  the  Rural  (k)de  of  Paraguay  with 
amendments  U)  date,  thereby  enabling  one  to  determine  at  a  glance 
the  laws  now  in  force  on  this  subject. 


PERU. 

Amendment  to  chii^d  labor  ij^w.  -On  March  26  last  President 
lA;gu{a  promulgated  an  amendment  to  the  law  governing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  an<l  children.  This  amendment  prescribes  that  in 
fstablishments  where  work  is  not  suspended  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
children  under  18  years  of  age  and  women  employed  therein  shall 
not  work  i>n  Mondays.  Violations  of  the  law  are.  punj^hablc  by  a 
fine  of  from  5  to  .50  Peruvian  pounds.  The  law  further  provides  that 
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women  and  children  who  are  discharged  without  just  cause  shall 
receive  two  months’  pay. 

Removal  of  tax  on  vanadium. — The  President  has  signed  a 
resolution  lifting  the  export  tax  on  minerals  containing  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  vanadium.  Export  taxes  collected  on  this  article  will 
be  returned  in  accordance  with  C.  No.  506  on  the  return  of  taxes. 


ARGENTINA. 


Traveler’s  ucense. — The  ^Association  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try  has  petitioned  the  .^Argentine  Government  for  a  single  traveler’s 
license  to  cover  all  provinces  and  territories  of  the  Republic. 

.iArgentine  expositions. — The  annual  cattle  and  agriculture 
show  of  the  Sociedad  Rural  iAigentine  and  the  annual  show  of  the 
Automdvil  Club  Argentine  will  be  held  in  the  month  of  September. 
Both  of  these  expositions  draw  a  large  attendance  from  all  parts  of 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other  neighboring  countries.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  exhibition  will  take  place  in  the  grounds  of  the  association  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Port  of  Rosario. — The  Argentine  Government  proposes  to  con¬ 
vert  Rosario  into  a  lirst-class  port  by  dredging  and  building  a  500- 
meter  concrete  river  wall.  To  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  steamers,  there  will  be  built  modern  grain  elevators  having  rail 
connections  with  the  interior.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
3,000,000  pesos  gold. 

Oil-burning  locomotives. — The  .iArgentine- American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  states  that  the  national  railways  administration  is  order¬ 
ing  the  construction  of  reinforced  concrete  tanks  with  a  capacity  of 
5,000  tons  each  to  be  built  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  supply  of  fuel  oil  to 
locomotives. 

American  Academy  of  History. — The  Academia  Americana  de 
a  llistoria  held  its  opening  session  for  the  present  year  in  April. 
The  program  of  the  academy  contains  the  following  points:  The 
establishment  among  members  and  associates  of  reciprocal  communi¬ 
cation  regarding  their  historical  rt^earches;  the  collection  of  material 
for  selected  works  of  American  historical  literature,  poetry,  novels, 
and  related  matter;  the  ditfusion  of  literature  and  pictures  on  histor- 
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ical  places  and  monuments;  and  the  collection  of  traditions  and 
legends.  The  academy  also  proposes  to  publish  material  for  Ameri¬ 
can  propaganda.  An  important  work  concerning  Peru  and  another 
in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  Gen.  Mitre’s  birth  will  be  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society. 

Jewish  colony  of  Entre  Kios. — The  Jewish  Colonization  Or¬ 
ganization  in  a  letter  to  the  Nacion  of  Buenos  Aires  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  data  on  the  Jewish  colonies  in  Entre  Kios,  which  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  for  some  years:  Population,  1,550  families  of  colonists, 
consisting  of  8,800  persons,  500  farm  laborers’  families  living  in 
villages,  and  ,3-, 050  persons,  mostly  native  born,  distributed  through 
some  40  towns,  settling  about  1,200  farms;  colonized  lands,  191,000 
hectares  (cultivated  land,  85,000  hectares;  pasture  land,  106,000 
hectares),  on  which  an  annual  land  tax  of  170,000  pesos  is  paid; 
property  of  the  colonists,  47,000  head  of  cattle,  31,500  horses,  and 
13,000  sheep,  which,  with  the  inventory  of  farm  implements,  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  8,000,000  pesos.  In  the  creameries  7,000.000 
liters  of  milk,  worth  350,000  pesos,  are  annually  used.  There  are 
eight  towns  with  many  business  houses  of  considerable  development; 
ft)ur  cooperative  societies  with  sales  branches,  produce  warehouses, 
and  grain  storage;  eight  main  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  with 
branches  among  the  settlements;  and  two  large  hospitals  and  three 
first-aid  dispensaries.  The  39  schools  are  attended  by  2,700  pupils. 

New  port  works  of  Buenos  Aires. — The  work  on  the  new  port 
improvements  of  Buenos  Aires  will  amount  to  169,128  pesos  gold. 
One  thousand  men  are  employed  on  the  construction,  which  will  be 
hastened  as  much  as  possible. 

brazil. 

Aittomobiles. — The  city  of  Pernambuco  has  in  service  851  auto¬ 
mobiles,  127  trucks,  and  8  motor  cycles.  All  of  the  motor  cycles 
and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  autos  are  of  American  manufacture. 
Automobiles  pay  a  duty  of  7  per  cent  ad  valorem,  55  per  cent  of 
which  is  payable  in  gold  and  the  remainder  in  currency.  The  duty  . 
cm  motor  trucks  is  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Population  of  cities  in  State  of  Sao  Pauu). — The  population 
of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  is  565,000:  of  Santos,  80,000;  of  llibeirao 
Preto,  25,000;  of  Sf>rocaba,  25,000;  of  Piracicaba,  20,000;  and  of 
.fahu,  25,000.  There  are  more  than  20  towns  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  with  a  population  of  over  10,000  each. 

(’entral  Railway. — The  receipts  of  the  Gentral  Railway  of  Brazil 
in  March  last  amounted  to  785  contos,  as  compared  with  755  contos 
during  the  same  month  of  the  previous  year. 
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CHILE. 

Railway  congress. — A  national  railway  congress  will  be  held  in 
Santiago  in  September. 

Antofogasta-Bolivla  Railroad. — The  gauge  of  the  Antofogasta- 
Bolivia  Railroad,  which  measures  0.76  meter,  is  soon  to  be  widened 
to  1  meter.  The  trip  between  Antofogasta  and  La  Paz  takes  36  hours. 
There  are  16  branch  lines. 

Strikes. — Prom  a  very  interesting  and  complete  report  on  strikes 
for  1916,  1917,  1918,  and  the  first  half  of  1919,  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  an  excerpt  of  some  statistics  for 
the  last-named  period  is  made.  Causes  of  strikes:  Labor  contract, 
9;  wages  and  labor  contract,  13;  wages,  6;  sympathetic  strikes,  4; 
recognition  of  the  federation,  5;  eight-hour  day  and  increase  of  wages 
3;  eight-hour  day,  1;  elements  foreign  to  labor,  4;  causes  not  indi¬ 
cated,  2.  These  47  strikes  were  settled  in  the  following  ways: 
Arbitration  court,  8;  compromise,  14;  success,  12;  failure,  5;  pend¬ 
ing,  1;  result  unknown,  7;  44  of  these  strikes  lasted  525  days,  and 
155,348  days’  work  was  lost;  16,355  laborers  participated  in  45 
strikes. 

Arbitration  in  labor  disputes. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Valparaiso  offers  its  services  as  arbitrator  in  labor  disputes  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  signed  contract.  If  the  party  opposing  the  one 
which  asks  for  arbitration  refuses  to  accept  this  method  of  reaching 
a  settlement,  other  chambers  of  commerce  will  be  so  informed. 

Construction  of  public  works. — Fifty  million  pesos  have  been 
raised  by  the  Government  for  constructing  the  following  public  works : 
Bridge  over  the  Cachapoal  River  for  drinking  water  for  Rancagua; 
improvements  in  the  water  supply  of  Serena  and  Coquimbo;  con¬ 
struction  of  a  wharf  and  esplanade  at  Arica;  construction  of  water¬ 
works  at  Lautaro;  completion  of  sewer  and  addition  to  the  water¬ 
works  at  ^Vrica.  Chilean  labor  exclusively  will  be  employed  in  the 
work.  Contracts  were  let  in  March. 

Kmployment  department. — In  1919  the  employment  department 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  received  29,489  applications  for  work,  and  6,720 
offers  of  positions  for  individuals  and  122  for  families.  The  bureau 
sent  out  12,801  workmen  and  67  families. 

Tenement  houses. — The  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  gives  the 
following  figures,  obtained  from  an  investigation  of  3,211  tenements 
in  1919:  2,039  had  running  water  or  sewer;  2,914  had  drinking  water; 
615  had  gius  or  electric  light;  891  were  in  an  uninhabitable  condition, 
1,610  in  a  fair  state,  and  710  in  o-xcollent  condition.  The  number  of 
persons  per  room  varied  from  1.66  to  5  in  the  different  departments, 
and  in  Valparaiso  from  2.06  to  3.26.  This  study  contains  figures  for 
1916,  1917,  and  1918,  and  also  gives  comparative  statistics  of  rents. 
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Alcoholic  beverages. — ^The  Government  has  presented  for  con¬ 
sideration  a  plan  for  the  strict  regulation  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

C0IX)MBIA. 

Ferrocarril  Centilvl  de  Pacifico*  between  Cau  and  Popa- 
YAN. — It  has  been  decided  to  adopt  for  the  route  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  between  kilometer  64  and  the  city  of  Popay&n  a  line  follow¬ 
ing  the  cordillera  near  the  towns  of  Morales  and  Cajibio,  instead  of 
the  route  specified  in  the  plans  and  surveys  of  the  resolution  of  June 
27,  1916.  The  new  route  was  requested  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district,  as  it  is  considered  to  afford  better  transportation  facilities 
for  the  rich  regions  of  this  department. 

Aqueduct  and  telephone  system  of  Medellin. — Work  has 
been  progressing  rapidly  on  the  aqueduct  and  telephone  systems  of 
Medellin.  Some  3,800  meters  of  aqueduct  pipe  have  been  laid,  and 
the  work  will  soon  be  completed. 

Automobile  road  from  Ibague  to  Honda. — Ordinance  27  of 
this  year  passed  by  the  local  government  provides  for  the  surveying 
of  an  automobile  road  from  Ibague  to  Honda. 

Labor  unions  form  a  directorate. — The  labor  unions  of  Santa 
Marta  have  formed  a  departmental  directorate. 

Contest  in  literature  in  honor  of  Jorge  Isaacs. — The 
Jorge  Isaacs  committee  has  opened  a  literary  contest  in  order  to 
commemorate  the  poet  and  to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him.  There  will  be  three  prizes  for  the  three  best  composi¬ 
tions — the  gold  violet,  the  silver  jasmine,  and  the  silver  daisy.  The 
first  two  prizes  will  be  for  verse  dedicated  to  the  poet  and  to  “Maria,” 
respectively.  The  third  theme  will  be  a  story  on  any  national 
subject.  The  contest  closes  June  15,  and  the  committee  of  judges 
will  render  its  decision  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month. 

Governor  inaugurates  telephone  line. — ^The  governor  of 
Barranquilla  personally  opened  telephone  communication  with 
Kepelon,.  a  city  located  near  the  department  of  Bolivar.  Tliis  line 
completes  the  communication  by  telephone  between  the  towns  of 
Kotinet,  Arroyo  de  Piedras,  Lurauco,  and  Molinero. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Six  hundrhd  and  one  kilometer  fught  of  Aviator  Venditti. — 
The  Italian  aviator  Venditti  in  a  biplane  attempted  to  make  the 
flight  from  .San  Jose  to  Nicaragua,  and  covered  a  distance  of  601 
kilometers  in  his  trip,  which  was  interrupted  by  a  storm.  Due  to 
the  poor  visibility  conditions  and  the  force  of  the  wind  the  aviator 
was  obliged  to  land  on  the  property  of  the  United  Fruit  (h.  at  Santa 
Rosa  Harienda. 
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('entral  American  athletic  contest  to  be  held  in  Guate¬ 
mala. — As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Central  America  an  athletic  contest  is  to  be  held  in  Guate¬ 
mala  which  will  be  open  to  contestants  from  Costa  Rica  and  other 
('entral  American  countries.  The  contest  will  he  held  on  September 
15  next. 

Ten  thousand  tubes  of  vaccine  for  the  Red  Cross. — The  Red 
Cross  of  Costa  Rica  ordered  from  New  York  10,000  tubes  of  vaccine* 
which  it  will  use  to  vaccinate  the  children  in  the  schools  of  the 
capital  and  provinces. 

CUBA. 

Wireless  telephones. — The  Government  has  granted  a  conces¬ 
sion  for  wireless  telephone  service  between  the  principal  cities.  The 

installation  should  be  completed  in  five  vears.  * 

- 

DOmNTCAN  REPUBUC. 

Figures  from  the  census  of  the  Do^nican  Republic. — The 
census  recently  taken  in  the  Republic  gives  the  following  data  as  to 
populations;  Commune  of  Barahoma,  12,318;  commune  of  Seybo, 
16,405;  commune  of  Cabrera,  4,868;  commune  of  Gaspar  Hernandez, 
4,006,  and  the  commune  of  Blanco,  13,345  inhabitants. 

ECUADOR. 

Lecture  on  care  of  cioldren. — Dr.  Carlos  Garcia  Drouet  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  on  the  care  of  children  in  the  Universidad  Central 
recently,  in  which  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract.  Besides  describing  the  most  prevalent  of  these  diseases  he 
gave  suggestions  for  both  prevention  and  treatment. 

Society  for  the  protection  of  children. — The  society  for  the 
protection  of  children  of  Guayaquil  is  working  for  the  early  opening 
of  the  children’s  hospital. 

Ecuadorian  Assoctation  of  Boy  Scouts. — The  General  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ecuador  at  their  recent  meeting  in  the 
national  college,  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  elected  officers  and  decided  to 
hold  their  first  national  assembly  in  Quito  May  24,  1922. 

Industrial  exposition. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  of  agricultural  and  industrial  promotion  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  an  industrial  exposition  to  take  place  in  Quito  on  the 
anniversary  of  independence  in  1922. 

Wireless  telephone  and  telegraph  sets. — The  employees  of 
the  telegraph  company  havr  presented  to  the  Government  two  sets 
of  telephone  and  telegraph  instruments. 
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GUATEMALA. 

Automobile  roads. — There  are  about  500  automobiles  in  Guate¬ 
mala,  the  use  of  wliich  has  stimulated  the  building  of  public  roads. 
Work  is  in  progress  in  both  Guatemala  and  Salvador  on  the  auto¬ 
mobile  highway  which  is  to  connect  the  capitals  of  the  two  Republics. 
A  paved  road  is  also  under  construction  from  Guatemala  City  to 
Antigua  and  from  Mulua  to  Quezaltenango. 

Proposed  electric  railivay. — The  Government  is  considering 
the  building  of  an  electric  line  from  the  city  of  Guatemala  to  Antigua. 

Wireless. — A  wireless  service  has  been  established  between  the 
Republics  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador.  The  charge  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  messages  is  5  cents  a  word. 

Book  on  Guatemala. — Adrian  Vidaurre,  minister  of  Guatemala  in 
Cuba,  will  soon  publish  a  book  entitled  “Los  Cltimos  Treinta  Afios 
de  Guatemala”  (The  Last  Thirty  Years  in  Guatemala). 

Fren'Cii  military  CO.MMISSIOX. — In  compliance  with  a  request 
of  the  Guatemalan  Government  the  Government  of  France  has 
sent  a  military  commission  to  Guatemala  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
two  yeai's. 

Newspaper  congress. — ^The  Second  Congress  of  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspapers  will  meet  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  in  September 
next  during  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary  of  the  independence 
of  Central  America. 

HONDURAS. 

Department  of  cortes  tax. — A  tax  of  1  centavo  has  been 
laid  on  every  half  kilo  of  merchandise  entering  the  department  of 
Cortes,  with  the  exception  of  merchandise  tax  free  by  law  or  by  con¬ 
cession.  The  proceeds  of  the  tax  will  bo  used  for  the  construction 
of  a  drainage  system  in  the  city  of  San  Poilro  Sula.  No  more  than 
300,000  pesos  will  be  raised. 

FoK.MA'nox  OF  A  MU^CTPALiTY. — Tlio  nocossary  measures  have 
been  passed  for  the  formation  into  a  municipality  of  the  town  of 
La  Campa  ami  its  outlying  settlements. 

MEXICO. 

Agricultural  commission  formed. — The  agricultural  commis¬ 
sion  is  now  acting,  having  under  its  jurisdiction  all  the  real  property 
of  the  Government,  both  that  |)erinanently  behmging  to  the  country, 
and  that  which  is  tenifiorarily  held.  It  will  also  see  that  this  firoperty 
Is  well  ailininistereil,  and  will  collect  the  revenues  therefrom. 

Mexico  will  invite  all  the  .Vmerican  Nations  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  TO  HER  centenary. — 'file  department  of  foreign  relations, 
in  iuscordarice  with  the  decision  of  the  I'r(^sident  of  the  Republic,  will 
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itiA-ito  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and  also  Cuba 
to  send  delegates  to  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  independence. 
Mexican  students  are  undertaking  the  organization  of  a  Pan  American 
students’  congress  to  take  place  at  that  time. 

Aeroplanes  for  customs  guards. — ^The  three  Lincoln  Standard 
aeroplanes  purchased  by  the  Government  are  for  the  customs  guards 
to  prevent  smuggling. 

Three  thousand  Italian  families  as  colonists. — ^Three  thou¬ 
sand  Italian  families  are  coming  to  Mexico  to  settle  as  colonists. 

Conservation  of  artistic  and  historic  monuments. — Many 
of  the  artistic  and  historic  monuments  have  suffered  through  lack 
of  care.  The  commission  for  the  inspection  of  artistic  and  historic 
monuments  is  now  undertaking  the  work  of  looking  after  these 
valuable  relics  of  ancient  culture.  .i\mong  the  buildings  which 
suffered  most  is  the  former  convent  of  San  Francisco,  built  in  1729, 
in  the  city  of  Celaya.  The  facades,  railings,  gratings,  vaults,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  building  have  been  destroyed.  The  former 
convent  of  San  Augustin  in  the  same  town  is  in  a  similar  condition. 
A  note  has  been  sent  to  the  municipal  president  of  Salvatierra, 
Guanajuato,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  stone  and  masonry 
bridge  near  Salvatierra,  as  it  is  a  notable  piece  of  work  of  colonial 
times,  and  as  it  was  also  the  scone  of  memorable  events  in  the  war 
of  the  independence.  The  church  of  San  Antonio  Tomatlan  is  also 
to  ho  cared  for  by  this  branch  of  the  Government.  It  is  a  fine 
example  of  ecclesiastical  art,  though  it  has  suffered  severely. 

Mexico  is  invited  to  medical  conference. — The  Second  South 
American  Congress  of  Dermatology  and  Syphilography  is  to  be  held 
in  Montevideo,  and  Mexico  has  been  invited  to  send  her  scientists, 
though  the  congress  is  supposed  to  ho  a  South  American  one. 

Child-welfare  congress. — The  first  child-welfare  congress  was 
held  in  Mexico  City  in  danuary  and  was  attended  by  welfare  workers, 
physicians,  and  lawyers,  jis  well  tus  a  few  delegates  from  other  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  The  congress  wjis  divided  into  six  sections — medical 
pediatrics,  surgical  pediatrics,  eugenics,  child  legislation,  education, 
and  child  hygiene.  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  on  legislation 
demanded  the  regulation  of  industrial  child  labor,  the  establishment 
of  juvenile  courts,  of  agencies  for  the  protection  of  childrt'n,  and 
for  the  home  visiting  of  expectant  mothers,  proper  medical  service, 
milk  stations,  schools  for  mothers,  and  properly  conducted  homes 
and  a.sylums  for  infants  and  ohler  children.  The  proceedings  on 
education  showed  a<lvance<l  ideas,  as  in  addition  to  such  problems 
us  kindergartens,  school  lunches,  an<l  the  instruction  of  abnormal 
children,  consi<leration  was  given  to  the  physical  and  mental  classi¬ 
fication  of  children,  the  use  «»f  chemistry  in  the  cjire  of  the  child. 
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the  esthetic  education  of  the  child,  and  the  introduction  into  the 
public  school  curriculum  of  puericulture,  and  the  practical  teaching 
of  habits  of  hygiene.  The  second  child-welfare  congress  of  Mexico 
is  to  be  called  in  January,  1923. 

NICARAGUA. 

X-RAV  TREATMENT  FOR  POOR  PEOPLE. — The  Government  has  con¬ 
tracted  with  Dr.  L.  Burgheim  to  establish  an  X-ray  station  in  the 
country  at  which  free  treatment  will  be  given  to  those  unable  to 
pay.  Treatment  will  also  be  given  free  for  syphilitic  cases  at  the 
expiense  of  the  Government. 

Hf.ALTH  certificate  necessary  FOR  ISSUANCE  OF  MARRIAGE 
LICENSES. — The  governor  of  the  department  of  Managua  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  hereafter  he  will  issue  no  marriage  licenses  to  men 
who  do  not  present  a  physician’s  certificate  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  in  perfect  health.  This  does  not  applj^  to  women  except  in 
cases  which  seem  to  require  it. 

Germans  to  BL^LD  roads  and  colonize  land. — The  agent  of 
powerful  foreign  corporations  is  negotiating  to  secure  contracts  to 
macadamize  and  lay  asphalt  in  the  streets  of  Managua,  Granada, 

I  jeon,  Chinandega,  Masaya,  and  Nandaime,  and  to  build  concrete 
roads  connecting  the  interior  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  con¬ 
tracting  corporations  are  to  be  granted  1,000,000  hectares  of  land 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  are  to  bring  5,000  German  families  to 
colonize  the  land.  Congress  is  to  deal  with  this  important  concession 
at  its  next  session. 

PANAMA. 

Road  construction  in  Province  of  Los  Santos. — The  Province 
of  Ixjs  Santos,  which  is  a  rich  and  exceedingly  fertile  section  of  the 
Republic,  where  thousands  of  acres  of  open  country  await  develop¬ 
ment,  is  soon  to  have  a  good  system  of  public  highways.  According 
to  a  report  of  the  engineers  who  have  recently  carefully  examined 
the  routes  planned,  this  Province  has  large  ({uantitics  of  rock  suitable 
for  road  construction,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  a  good  quality  of 
binding  material.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  central  road  board 
fJunta  Central  de  (’aminos)  proposes  to  build  a  permanent  type  of 
highways  f>f  a  class  that  w'ill  require  a  minimum  outlay  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  repairs.  Construction  work  will  be  commenced  on  the 
road  fn*m  Mensabe  to  Las  Tablas,  a  distance  of -about  100  kilomeU^rs, 
in  the  near  future,  and  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as 
possible.  Rock  crushers  and  other  necessary  equipment  arc  already 
on  the  ground  or  are  en  route,  and  the  raw  material  is  at  hand  for 
their  immediate  utilization.  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  President  of  the 
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Republic,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  adequate  road  construction,  and 
the  Government  is  heartily  cooperating  in  the  work. 

Rotary  club. — The  Rotary  Club  of  Cristobal  Colon  recently 
received  a  charter  from  the  International  Association  of  Rotary  ' 
Clubs  and  is  now  affiliated  with  that  organization. 

PARAGUAY. 

Boy  scouts. — The  Paraguayan  Boy  Scouts  recently  made  a  trip 
to  Uruguay  under  the  auspices  of  the  Paraguayan  Government. 

Typographic  society. — The  First  American  Congress  of  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  History,  which  met  in  Tucuman,  Argentine  Republic, 
in  1916,  has  just  awarded  to  the  Typographic  Society  of  Asuncion 
a  diploma  and  prize  for  the  work  entitled  “La  Prensa  Paraguaya” 
(The  Paraguayan  Press).  This  work  is  a  complete  history  of  news¬ 
paper  development  in  Paraguay  from  the  colonial  period  to  the 
present  time. 

PERU. 

Centenary  committee. — A  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
plan  and  carry  out  the  public  works  to  be  constructed  for  the  cente¬ 
nary  celebration  in  the  city  of  Tarma. 

Peru-Brazilian  boundary. — The  commission  to  mark  the  Peru- 
Brazilian  boundary  left  Lima  for  eastern  Peru.  The  commission 
will  proceed  via  Yessup  and  Puerto  Bermudez  to  Masisea,  where  they 
will  meet  the  gunboat  America.  From  that  point  the  commission 
will  go  to  Iquitos  and  Manaos  and  from  Manaos  up  the  Purus  to 
Senna  Magureira,  the  advance  headquarters  of  the  commission. 
Here  they  will  meet  the  Brazilian  commission  and  divide  into  four 
parties.  One  party  will  remain  in  Senna  to  send  nightly  messages 
by  wireless.  The  second  party  will  explore  the  Yacu,  making  a 
junction  in  the  forest  with  the  line  of  the  Shambu-Yacu  already 
delimited.  The  third  party  will  explore  the  Chandless  and  connect 
with  the  Yacu  line.  The  fourth  party  will  explore  the  Acre  from 
the  Peru-Bolivia  frontier,  already  li.xed,  to  its  source,  and  then  meet 
the  Chandless.  Astrolabes  will  be  used  for  astronomical  observa¬ 
tions  and  longitude  will  be  obtained  by  the  comparison  of  chro¬ 
nometers  with  signals  sent  out  by  a  pendulum  beating  forty-nine- 
fiftieths  of  a  sidereal  second.  Parties  making  this  trip  have  previously 
gone  up  the  Amazon  via  Panama  and  Para. 

Measure  for  ix)Werino  food  prices. — A  resolution  passed  March 
S  provides  for  the  free  storage  of  foodstuffs  in  the  fiscal  warehouses 
of  Bellavista  for  four  months  from  the  ilate  of  the  resolution,  the 
only  charges  to  be  for  unfoading  and  for  moving  the  commodities 
when  wanted  by  the  owners. 
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Inca  music. — An  extremely  interesting  concert  of  Inca  music, 
collected  by  the  two  performers,  was  recently  given  in  the  Univer- 
sidad  Popular.  Quenas,  the  Indian  flutes  used  by  the  Incas,  were 
the  instruments  on  which  the  music  was  played.  At  the  close 
of  the  concert  there  was  a  lecture  on  Inca  music.  The  lecturer 
spoke  of  the  two  characteristic. forms,  the  yaravi  and  the  cashua, 
and  described  the  religious  and  festival  dances  of  the  natives  of 
Cuzco,  which  form  traditional  satires  on  the  Spaniards  and  their 
customs. 

SALVADOR. 

Highway  from  San  Salvador  to  the  Toluca  Beach. — A  high¬ 
way  has  been  opened  from  the  city  of  San  "Salvador  to  the  Toluca 
Beach,  p’assing  through  the  towns  of  Planes  de  Renderos,  Panchi- 
malco,  Rosario  de  Mora,  Palo  Grande,  and  Hacienda  de  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  joining  the  highway  from  Zacatecoluca  to  La  Libertad. 

Reestabushment  of  the  library. — One  of  the  civic  improve¬ 
ments  which  the  municipality  is  to  undertake  is  the  reopening  of  the 
municipal  library,  which  was  closed  over  two  years  ago  on  account 
of  a  fire  which  burned  down  the  city  hall. 

Mexican  special  mission  to  Salvador. — The  Mexican  special 
mission  to  the  Government  of  Salvador,  headed  by  the  Mexican 
poet,  Sefior  1).  Juan  B.  Delgado,  was  entertained  by  the  President 
of  .Salvador.  The  mission  came  to  Salvador  to  bring  the  thanks  of 
the  Mexican  Government  for  Salvador’s  official  representation  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Obregon  of  Mexico. 

URUGUAY. 

Delegate  to  the  International  Com.mls.sion  of  the  Red 
Cross. — The  President  appointed  as  delegate  to  the  Tenth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  the  Red  ('ross,  held  in  Geneva  on  March  30, 
Dr.  Alfredo  de  Castro, acting  charge*  d’affaires  of  Uruguay  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Enforce.ment  OF  prohibition. — A  decree  has  been  issued  whereby 
authorization  is  given  to  exact  the  payment  of  fines  for  infractions 
of  the  law  of  prohibition  within  24  hours  after  the  offense,  and  if  the 
offenders  have  not  in  that  time  paid  the  fine  exacted  liy  the  law, 
they  shall  again  be  brought  before  the  court  and  committed  to  prison. 

VENEZUELA. 

.New  newspaper. — El  Sol,  a  m 'v  daily  newspaper  of  (’aracas, 
iesijed  its  first  number  on  February  20. 
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Petroleum. — The  Government  by  its  laws  and  otherwise  encour¬ 
ages  foreign  capital  to  acquire  petroleum  concessions.  By  law  the 
Federal  Executive  is  authorized  to  grant  exploration  permits  and  to 
execute  exploitation  contracts,  and  the  Government,  through  the 
Executive,  desires  contracts  with  responsible  companies  that  will 
proceed  immediately  with  development  and  exploitation  work. 

The  exploitation  of  all  hydrocarbons  |is  now  authorized  under  a 
law  of  June  19,  1920.  Permits  are  limited  to  tracts  not  exceeding 
10,000  hectares,  and  not  more  than  six  permits  can  be  given  to  one 
person.  On  the  discovery  of  deposits  the  exploration  tract  b 
divided  into  plots  of  200  hectares,  and  the  discoverer  is  given  a 
tract  for  the  exploitation  of  the  deposits  discovered.  Both  permits 
and  exploitation  contracts  may  be  acquired  by  any  resident,  alieni 
domestic,  or  foreign  corporation  qualified  by  law,  and  [both  permits 
and  exploitation  contracts  may^,  with  the  consent  of  the  National 
Government,  be  assigned  to  such  persons  or  corjwrations,  foreign 
countries  and  States  alone  e.xcepted.  Exploitation  contracts  may 
be  forfeited  on  well-established  legal  grounds,  and  in  most  instances 
shall  be  declared  by  the  Federal  Court  of  Cassation  in  a  contentious 
litigation,  but  there  b  no  provision  looking  to  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  erected  on  a  concession. 

For  want  of  transportation  facilities,  concessions  and  their  develop¬ 
ment  are  confined  principally  to  the  territory  bordering  Lake  Mara¬ 
caibo,  and  concessions  have  been  granted  for  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  land  immediately  around  the  lake.  British  and  American  com¬ 
panies  are  active  in  this  territory,  and  in  1920  there  were  eight  com¬ 
pleted  w'ells  at  an  average  depth  of  1,200  feet,  producing  about  6,000 
barrels  a  day.  Four  wells  of  a  British  corporation  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  barreb.  An  American  com¬ 
pany  has  acquired  five  concessions  in  the  State  of  Falcon,  and  a 
representativ'c  of  a  new  American  company  is  seeking  five-year  con¬ 
cessions  in  Southeastern  Venezuela.  Natives  have  taken  up  many 
concessions  without  any  intention  of  operating,  but  with  a  view  of 
selling  to  foreign  companies. 

There  is  but  ojie  rclinery  having  a  capacity  of  3,000  barrels  a  dav, 
and  the  output  is  limited  to  local  consumption.  A  company  which 
o])eratcs  a  large  refinery  on  the  island  of  Curaca»*  transports  for^its 
refinery  tlu'  crmle  ])e(roleum  from  the  pn>ducing  fields  in  barges 
through  Lake  Maracaibo. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  7,  1921. 

Subject. 


AKGENTINA. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the  district  of 
Rosario  for  1920. 

Cereal  prices  lor  January . 


Extracts  from  “Report  on  general  ctmditions  prevailing  in  Ar¬ 
gentina  during  February,  1921.” 

Export  taxes  tor  the  month  of  February . 


BOLIVIA. 

Certain  changes  in  Bolivian  tariff . j 

I 

Market  for  musical  instruments . 

BRAZIL.  I 

Market  for  musical  instruments  in  Bahia . 

New  steamship  line  to  connect  port  of  I'ara  with  tienua,  Italy... 


Imports  of  merchandise  from  other  countries  exclusive  of  the 
United  States  fur  Ilecembcr,  1920. 

Foreign  imports  of  merchandise  at  port  of  Para,  for  the  month  of 
January,  1921. 

Rubber  statistics  for  February,  1921 . 

Market  for  musical  instruments  in  Para . 

The  market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

Brazilian  centennial,  1922 . 


Exports  of  oil  nuts  and  fruits  producing  oil  from  Brazil  during 
the  p  ■  “ 


I  post  five  years. 

Information  regarding  the  production  from  “ananga”  of  cellu- 
lose  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  paper. 


CHILE. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1921 . 

Amendment  to  customs  tariff  of  Chile . 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . 

COLOMBU. 


The  market  and  production  of  milk  and  butter  in  department  of 
BoUvar. 

Water-power  resources  and  water-power  projects . . 


Report  on  the  department  of  Magdalena . 


Shipmentsofsugarfrom  Colombia . 

Market  for  paintsand  varnishes . 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  indiistriesfor  February. 
Colombia  as  a  source  of  fiber  supply . 


Date. 

1921. 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  19 

Mar. 

1 

Mar. 

8  ! 

Mar.  I 

14  ' 

Mar.  '• 

11 

Mar. 

4  . 

Mar. 

5 

Mar. 

7 

...do. 

Mar. 

8 

Mar. 

9 

. .  .do. 

Mar. 

ii 

Mar. 

14 

Mar. 

18 

Mar. 

7 

Mar. 

10 

Apr. 

1 

1 

Mar. 

9 

Mar. 

10 

'  Mar. 

IS 

Mar. 

18 

Mar. 

19 

1  Mar. 

31 

Apr. 

4 

general  at  Buencs  Aires. 
Do. 


La  Pax. 
Do. 


Para. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


eral  fh  charge,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 


Do. 


CUBA. 

Steamship  liner  services . 

Incorporation  and  corporation  taxes  in  Culxi . 

Declared  exportsfor  March  quarter,  1921 . 

DecL'ire<l  exfiortstothe  United  .States . 

DOMINICAH  BEPUBUC. 

Economic  notes . 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Va^raiso. 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  con¬ 
sul  at  Concepcion. 

C.  F.  Deichman. 


E.  C.  Soule,  consul  at  Carta¬ 
gena. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery, 
vice  consul  at  Barran- 
qiiiUa. 

Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at 
Santa  Marta. 

E.  C.  Soule. 

Edmund  B.  Montgomery. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mar.  20  Harold  D.  Cliim,  consul  at 
Santiago  de  Cube. 

Apr.  5  I  Carlton  Ilalley  Hurst,  con¬ 
sul  general  at  Habuna. 
...do.... I  Charles  Forman,  consul  at 
Nueva  (ierona. 

Apr.  6  I  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
I  fiiegos. 


Municipal  purchase  of  electric  plant . 

640 


Mar.  22  W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 
Puerto  Plata. 

Apr.  11  Do. 


jji 
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I 

I 

Reports  received  to  May  7,  1921 — Contimied.  ' 


SubjfCt. 


1921. 


Law  relative  to  apothecarie!!’ shops  nnd  drug  stores . i  Jan. 

1 

Commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1921 . :  Mar. 

Market  for  musical  instniments . I  Mar. 

Transfers  of  real  estate  in  Ecuador . '  Mar. 

ToodstufTs  permitted  to  he  exported  from  Ecuador . •  Mar. 


17  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul 
general  at  Guayaquil. 

10  Do. 

1.5  Do. 

20  Do. 

29  Do. 


Regulation  governing  the  importation  of  live  stock  from  the 
United  States. 


Mar. 


31  Avra  M.  Warren,  consul  at 
Cape  Ilaitien. 


MEXICO. 

The  market  for  paints  and  varnishes . {  Mar. 

Electric  current  and  central  power  stations .  Mar. 

Report  on  jewelry  samples  entering  Mexico . j  Apr. 

The  market  for  water.sottening  apparatus . i  Apr. 

Market  for  American  millinery .  Apr. 

NICARAGUA. 

Monthly  report  on  commerce  and  industries . ’  Feb. 


15  G.  R.  Willson,  consul  at 
I  Hatamoros. 

30  '  A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at 
Guadalajara. 

1  j  Paul  H.  Foster,  consul  at 
Vera  Crux. 

7  '  A.  J.  McConnico. 

16  ,  Wm.  P.  Blocker,  consul  at 

Piedras  Negras. 


I 

Market  for  paints  and  varnishes . j  Mar. 

PARAGUAY.  j 

Argentina  to  open  vice  consulate  at  port  of  San  Antonio . ;  Feb.  21 


26  !  Hen^  S.  Waterman,  consul 
at  Corinto. 

13  Do. 


1 

Economicsituation  in  Paraguay . !  Mar. 

Traffic  movement  on  the  Paraguayan  Central  ^ilroad .  Mar. 

Insurance  companies  in  Paraguay . '  Mar. 

PERU.  I 

Development  of  Peruvian  cattle  and  grazing  industry .  Mar. 

•| 

Exports  during  the  month  of  January  from  port  of  Callao . :  Mar. 

Amendment  to  Peru’s  child  labor  law . I  Apr. 

SALVADOR.  I 

Market  for  musical  instruments . I  Mar. 

Mar. 
Apr. 


The  entry  of  gasoline . 

Notes:  Crop  conditions— Insurance . 

VRNBZUBLA. 

Coflee  shipments  from  port  of  Maracaibo  for  February . 

Second  section  of  annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries 
for  1919. 

Market  for  water.softening  apparatus . 


George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Asuncion. 

1  Do. 

3  Do. 

4  Do. 


16  I  James  H.  Roth,  consul  in 
'  charge,  Lima  and  Callao. 

19  1  Do. 

7  !  Do. 


Lynn  W’.  Franklin,  vice 
consul  at  San  Salvadoi . 

31  I  Do. 

1  Do. 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Dudley  O.  Dwyre,  consul  at 
Mar^ibo. 

Do. 

Do. 


(Publications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  March,  1921.] 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Argentines  of  to-day.  Edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.  Vol.  1-2.  Buenos 
Aires,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York,  1920.  12°.  2  vols. 

La  industria  azucarera  argentina  y  las  consecuencias  de  su  proteccion.  Tesis  pre- 
sentada  para  optar  al  grado  de  doctor  en  ciencias  economicas.  Por  Tubal  C. 
Garcia.  Buenos  Aires,  Imprcnta  Mercantail,  1920.  illus.  210  p.  4°. 

In  the  Plate  trade.  A  mimmarv-  of  the  laws,  regulations,  tariffs,  and  general  practice 
of  shipping  operations  in  Argentina  ports.  American  Express  Co.,  1920.  maps, 
folds.  67  p.  8°. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivians  of  to-day.  Edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.  Santiago  de  Chile,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1920.  ports,  front,  xiv,  319  p.  12°. 

Comercio  especial  de  Bolivia.  Exportacidn,  importacidn.  Bancos,  afto  1919.  Pu- 
hlicacidn  oficial.  Direccidn  General  de  Aduanas.  I^aPaz,  Imp.  y  Lit.  Boliviana, 
1920.  fold,  tables,  xxxi,  852,  xi  p.  4°. 

BRAZIL. 

Commercio  exterior  do  Brazil.  Movimento  maritimo.  Moviinento  bancario.  Janeiro 
a  Junho  1916-1920.  Directoria  d9  Estatistica  Commercial.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Monotypado  nas  officinas  da  Estatistica  Commercial,  1920.  ix,  195  p.  4°. 

Ephemerides  meteorologicas  da  cidade  de  Cuyabd.  Pelo  Sylvio  Milanese.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Officinas  Graphicas  do  Jomal  do  Brasil,  1919.  fold,  tables.  107  p.  8°. 

l>a  Missuo  Salesiana.  A  tribu  dos  bororos.  Pelo  Antonio  Colbacchini.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Papelaria  Americana,  1919.  map.  151  p.  12°. 

Revista  academica  da  faculdade  de  direito  do  Recife.  Anno  28,  1920.  Pernambuco, 
Impr'*tita  Industrial,  1920.  398  p.  8°. 

Revista  do  instituto  geographico  e  historico  da  Bahia.  1920.  1°  e  2®  semestres.  anno 
27,  N.  46.  Bahia,  Imprensa  Official  do  Estado,  1920.  353,  iii  p.  8°. 

The  state  of  Sfio  Paulo,  Brazil.  Febniarv,  1921.  [New  York],  Speyer  &  Co.  7  (1) 
p.  4°. 

Terra  natal.  Pelo  Aquino  (Correa.  S.  Paulo,  Secfio  de  Obras  D’“0  Estado  de  S. 
Paulo,”  1920.  91  (2)  p.  8°. 

CHILE. 

Antecedentes  sobre  la  renuncia  del  inspector  sanitario  de  la  I.  zona.  Dr.  Dn.  Romilio 
Torr^ba.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Estrella  del  Pacifico,  1920.  24  p.  8°. 

Anuario  del  observatorio  astronomico  de  Santii^o.  (Departamento  de  La  Victoria.) 
Para  el  afio  1921.  .  .  .  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1920.  82, 
15  p.  8°. 

Anuario  estadfstico  de  la  repdblica  de  Chile.  Agricultura,  1918-19.  Comunica- 
ciones,  1919.  Hacienda,  1919.  Demogmffa,  1919.  Justicia,  Policfa  y  Crimi- 
nalidad,  1919.  Oficina  Central  de  Estadfstica.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Soc.  Imp.  y 
Lit.  Univereo,  1920.  8°.  2  vols.  3  pamps. 

Chileans  of  to-day.  Edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.  Santiago  de  Chile,  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  and  London,  1920.  front,  ports,  xix,  633  p.  12°. 
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El  oombate  hom^rico.  For  Vicente  Grez.  Tercera  edicidn.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imp.  Fiscal  de  la  Penitenciaria,  1920.  96  (1)  p.  12®. 

La  encefalitis  letdrgica.  Notas,  comunicaciones  y  resoluciones  oficiales.  Reco- 
pilacidn  hecha  por  el  jefe  de  la  seccidn  de  bacteriologfa  y  microscopia  del  instituto 
de  higiene.  Dr.  Arturo  Atria.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Franco-Chilena, 
1920.  51  p.  8®. 

Ley  y  ordenanza  sobre  habitaciones  para  obreroe.  ^  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta 
'  Chile,  1919.  24  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  banco  de  Tacna.  S^tioda  semeetre  1920.  Tacna,  Tip.  La  Joya  Literaria, 
1920.  [10]  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  ministerio  de  hacienda  presentado  al  congreeo  nacional  en  el  aho  de 
1919.  Santii^  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1919.  ccccxxiii,  695  p.  4®. 

Memoria  del  ministerio  de  instruccidn  pdblica  presentada  al  congreso  nacional  en  1920. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1920.  fold,  tables.  311  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  Ministerio  de  Marina  presentada  al  congreso  nacional  en  1920.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  fold,  tables.  792  p.  4®. 

Memoria  presentada  por  el  director  al  senor  ministro  de  instruccidn  publica  en  1920. 
Con  un  anexo  que  comprende  la  ndmina  de  las  revistas,  diarios  i  periddicos 
chilenos  que  se  publicaban  el  31  de  diciembre  del  mismo  ano.  Santiago  de 
Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1921.  30  p.  8®. 

Practicas  parlamentarias.  II.  edicidn.  Cdmara  de  diputadoe  i  senado.  [Por]  I. 
Valdes  Valdes.  Santiago,  Soc.  Imp.  Lit.  “Barcelona,”  1918.  xviii,  284  p.  8®. 

Recopilacidn  de  leyes  i  reglamentos  relatives  a  los  servicios  de  instruccidn  primaria 
i  normal.  Por  Ramdn  Femdndez  Banados  .  .  .  i  Edecio  Torreblanco  White. 
Santiago,  Direccidn  de  Impresiones  L.  A.  Lagunas  M.,  1919.  346  p.  8®. 

Reglamentos  sobre  introduccidn  de  la  sacarina  o  sus  similares,  policfa  sanitaria  animal, 
inspeccidn  sanitaria  de  zona  y  ejercicio  de  la  medicina  y  demas  ramas  del  arte  de 
curar.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920.  50  p.  12®. 

“El  reinado  de  Lenin.”  Traduccidn  de  Don  Ricardo  Cabieses  Z.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imp.  Fiscal  de  la  Penitenciaria,  1920.  73  p.  12®. 

A  diort  history  of  Chile.  By  Feliko  [Luis  E.  Feliu].  Valparaiso,  1921.  40  p.  8®. 

Sobre  tifus  exanterndtico.  Nota  pasada  a  la  dircccidn  del  instituto  de  higiene  por  el 
jefe  de  la  seccion  de  bacteriologfa.  Dr.  Arturo  Atria,  14  de  Abril  de  1919.  Santiago 
de  Chile,  Imprenta  Franco-Chilena,  1919.  64  p.  8®. 

COLOMBIA. 

lAiyes  expedidas  por  el  congreso  nacional  en  su  legislatura  del  ano  de  1919  y  1920. 
Edicidn  ohcial  .  .  .  Bogotd,  Imprenta  Nacional,  1920, 1921.  8®.  2  vols. 

Lista  general  de  suscriptores.  Enero  de  1921.  The  Bogotd  Telephone  Co.  (Ltd.) 
[Bogotd].  Casa  Editorial  de  Arboleda  &  Valencia,  1921.  87  p.  8®. 

COSTA  RICA. 

An  image  and  an  amulet  of  nephrite  from  Costa  Rica.  By  Alanson  Skinner.  New 
York,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Ileye  Foundation,  1920.  pis.  p.  111-113. 
12°. 

Notes  on  the  Bribri  of  C/Osta  Rica.  By  Alanson  Skinner.  New  York,  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Ileye  Foundation,  1920.  pis.  p.  41-106.  12®.  ^ 

LaPropia.  Segunda  edicion  aumentada.  [Por]  Manuel  GonzdlezZeleddn.  San  Joed, 
Garcia  Monge  y  Cfa.,  Editores,  1920.  front,  port.  295  (1)  p.  12®. 

La  ventana  y  otros  poemas.  Por  Dmitri  Ivanovitch.  San  Joed,  Publicado  por  J. 
Garcia  Monge,  1921.  xv,  94  p.  12®. 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Informc  final  de  la  comision  Dominicana  de  reclamaciones  de  1917.  Presentado  al 
honorable  gobemador  luilitar  de  Santo  Domingo.  Santo  Domingo,  Imp.  de  J.  R. 
Vda.  Garcia,  1920.  572  p.  4°. 

ECUADOR. 

Informe  presentado  a  la  nacidn*  por  el  senor  ministro  de  obras  pdblicas,  1919-1920. 

Quito,  Imprenta  y  Encuadernacidn  Nacionales.  diagrs.  115  p.  8°. 

Quito.  Homenaje  de  admiracidn  al  heroico  pueblo  de  Guayaquil,  en  el  centenario 
de  Bu  independencia.  Quito,  9  de  Octubre  de  1920.  Quito,  Talleres  de  Artes 
Gr4ficoB  de  Jos6  D.  Laso,  1920.  illus.  4°.  album.  [No  text.] 

GUATEMALA. 

Bibliographic  notes  on  Quirigua,  Guatemala.  By  Marshall  H.  Saville.  New  York, 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1919.  22  p.  12“. 

The  hills  and  the  corn.  A  legend  of  the  Kekchi  Indians  of  Guatemala  put  in  writing 
by  the  late  Tiburtius  KaAl  and  others  and  translated  into  English  by  Robert 
Burkitt.  Philadelphia,  Published  by  the  University  Museum,  1920.  p.  183-287. 
4“. 

Mensaje  dirigido  por  el  ciudadano  presidente  de  la  republica  de  Guatemala  a  la 
asamblea  nacional  legislativa  al  inaugurar  sue  sesiones  ordinarias  el  1°  de  Marzo 
de  1921.  Guatemala,  Tip.  S&nchez  &  De  Guise,  1921.  30  p.  4°. 

El  parque  ensonador  (1914-18).  [Por  Sinforo  Aguilar.]  Guatemala,  Casa  Editorial 
Ayestas  y  Cla.  [1921].  front,  port.  113  p.  12®. 

HAITI. 

Code  de  procedure  civile  annot6  avec  commentaires,  jurisprudence  et  formules.  Par 
M.  Morpeau.  Port-au-Prince,  Imprimerie  de  L’Abeille,  1909.  xiv,  488  p.  8®. 
Discours  prononc6.  Par  M*  M.  Morpeau,  k  la  stance  de  constitution  du  s^nat  en  date 
du  21  Avril  1914.  Port-au-Prince,  Imprimerie  Edmond  Chenet,  1914.  8  p.  8®. 
L’Exposition  nationale  et  I’avenir  d’Haiti.  Par  M.  Morpeau.  2*  Edition.  Port-au- 
Prince,  Imprimerie  Vve.  J.  Chenet,  1897.  16  p.  8®. 

L’InconstitionaIit6  de  la  convention  Americano-Haitienne.  Discours  prononc4  par 
Monsieur  Moravia  Morpeau,  k  la  stance  du  s^nat  du  11  Novembre  1915.  Port- 
au-Prince,  lmpi;^erie  Saint-Jacques,  1915.  18  p.  8®. 

Pour  I’histoire  la  resolution  Morpeau.  Cayes,  Imprimerie  Bonnefil,  1916.  13  p.  8®. 
Pro  patria.  Par  M.  Morpeau.  Deuxikme  edition.  Port-au-Prince,  Imprimerie  II. 
Amblard.  59  p.  8®. 

Renseignements  financiers,  statistiques  et  economiques  sur  la  republique  d’llaiti. 
31  Decembre  1918.  Banque  Nationale  de  la  Republique  d’Haiti.  Paris,  Im¬ 
primerie  E.  Cassegrain,  1919.  91  p.  4®. 

HONDURAS. 

Contestacibn  del  congreso  nacional  al  mensaje  del  seiior  presidente  do  la  repfiblica, 
General  Don  Rafael  Lbpez  Gutierrez,  1921.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1921. 

20  p.  ^®. 

Proyocto  de  reforma  monetaria  presentado  al  soberano  congreso  nacional  legislativo. 
Por  el  secretario  de  estado  en  el  despacho  de  hacienda  y  credit©  pfiblico.  Don 
Eduardo  Guillen  y  crftica  del  proyecto  por  el  Dr.  Arthur  N,  Young  .  .  .  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  Tipf>-Lito.  y  Fotograbado  Nacionales,  1921.  22  p.  8®. 
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MEXICO. 

Manual  de  primeroe  auxilios.  Traducido  del  ingles  por  A.  Baladez.  Editado  bajo 
Iob.  auspicioe  de  la  compaflfa  de  Santa  Gertrudis,  S.  A.  Pachuca,  Hidalgo, 
Talleres  Grdficos  de  Adrian  Guerrero,  1920.  illue.  58  (5)  p.  12°. 

Modem  Mexican  hiatory.  By  Herbert  I.  Priestley.  Institute  of  International 
Education.  December,  1920.  36  p.  8°. 

Principles  governing  Mexican  taxation  of  petroleum.  By  Valentin  R.  Garfias. 
Reprinted  from  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  No.  170.  Febmar>',  1921.  New  York, 
1921.  40  p.  8°. 

Tarifas  de  los  derechos  de  importacion  y  exportacidn  de  Mexico.  Edicidn  1920. 
Autorizada  oficialmente  por  la  secretarfa  de  hacienda  y  cr^dito  publico.  Mexico, 
Depoeitarios:  Vasquez  Mellado  y  Bravo,  1920.  295  p.  4°. 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguayans  of  to-day.  Edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.  Buenos  Aires,  The 
Hispanic  Society  of  America.  New  York,  1920.  front,  ports,  xv,  315p.  12°. 


PERU. 

Anales  de  la  hacienda  publicadel  Peru.  Historia  y  legislacidn  fiscal  de  la  repdblica. 
Por  J.  M.  Rodriguez.  Tercera  ^poca.  Fin  del  periodo  de  gobiemo  del  General 
Cdceres  3  de  junio  do  1886  al  10  de  agosto  de  1890.  Tomo  20.  Lima,  T.  Scheuch, 

1919.  front,  port.  472,  xx  p.  4°. 

Estadfstica  del  comercio  especial  del  Peru  en  el  afio  1919.  Publicacidn  oficial. 
Ministerio  de  hacienda  y  comercio.  Callao,  1920.  fold,  table,  xliii,  373,  xiii 
p.  4°. 

Indian  legislation  in  Pern.  By  Philip  Ainsworth  Means.  Reprinted  from  the  His¬ 
panic  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  3,  No.  4,  November,  1920.  p.  509-534. 
4°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  gobiemo  y  policfa.  Presentada  al  congreso  ordinario  de 

1920.  Lima,  Imprinta  del  Estado,  1920.  1,  136  p.  8°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  justicia,  culto,  instmccidn  y  beneficencia.  Presentada  al 
congreso  ordinario  de  1919.  Lima,  Imp.  Torres  Aguirre,  1919.  cxci,  607  xi  p. 
fold,  tables.  8°. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  marina.  Presentada  al  congreso  nacional  de  1920.  Lima, 
Imp.  Americana,  1920.  fold,  tables.  91  p.  8°. 

Mensaje  presentado  al  congreso  ordinario  de  1920.  Por  el  presidente  de  la  republica 
Sr.  Agosto  B.  Legufa.  Lima,  Imprenta  Torres  Aguirre,  1920.  xxviii  p.  8°. 
Padrdn  general  de  minas  correspond iente  al  1*'  y  2°  semestre  de  1920.  Lima,  Im¬ 
prenta  Americana,  1920.  4°.  2  vols. 

Pern  potentialities  of  economic  development.  Elaboration  of  address  delivered  at 
the  opening  of  Lima  University  on  let  of  May,  1918.  By  Alberto  Salomon,  LL.D. 
[Lima],  C.  F.  Southwell,  1920.  96  p.  8°. 

Peruvians  of  to-day.  Edited  by  William  Belmont  Parker.  Lima,  Printed  at  the 
Southwell  Press,  1919.  front,  ports,  xix,  616  p.  12°. 

SALVADOR. 


I^eyes  monctariae  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador,  Tip.  La  Uni6n,  1920. 
Cover-title. 


UNITED  STATES. 


16  p. 


12°, 


American  industry  in  the  war.  A  report  of  the  war  industries  board.  By  Bernard 
M.  Baruch.  Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1921.  421  p.  8°. 
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An  ancient  Algonkian  fishing  ^’iIlage  at  Cayuga,  New  York.  By  Alauson  B.  Skinner. 
New  York,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  1919.  pis. 
p.  43-57.  12°. 

Annual  rejwrt  the  American  sugar  refining  company  for  the  thirtieth  year  ending 
December  31,  1920.  no  imprint.  1921.  48  p.  8°. 

Annual  report  of  the  directors  to  the  stockholders  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1920.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York,  1921.  47  (1)  p.  8°. 

An  antique  tobacco-pouch  of  the  Iroquois.  By  Alanson  Skinner.  New  York,  Museum 
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